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EDITORIAL 


Be Adventurous 


G.. always worried about ordering 
too much vanilla ice cream, especially 


because I still haven't tried all the 
other flavors on the long list of possi- 
bilities at the local ice cream store. 
How do I know vanilla is what I really 
want if I've never tried the rest? 


Avoiding vanilla ice cream is tied up 
with a general theme of life for me: 
Being Adventurous. Young Women today 
have many years ahead before they have to 
make some of the basic choices of life: 
what to major in in college, what to be 
when they grow up, whom to marry, when to 
have children. I always believed in 
postponing those especially important 
decisions until I really knew all the 
choices and which choice was right for 
me. Making these decisions too soon is 
like choosing vanilla ice cream before 
you try anything else--or even bother to 
look at the whole menu. 


Because I didn't get married until I 
was thirty, I had many years to "be ad- 
venturous"--perhaps more years than most 
young women will have. But if you think 
you'll be married before thirty, then 
it's even more important that you get out 
there and experience life--look at the 
menu, do a few taste tests, and see what 
it is you really like to do. 


Let me take you back a bit and tell 
you how I learned the importance of being 
adventurous. It began with a dream that 
I had when I was about twenty-three. (I 
hope that it doesn't take any of you that 
long to learn the importance of being 
adventurous.) At twenty-three, I was 
kind of waiting around, wondering why my 
ship hadn't come in--why I wasn't married. 
Through this dream, I learned that I was 
missing out on a lot of life by just 
waiting around. 


I was treading water in a vast ocean-— 
just me--my head bobbing calmly above the 
water level as I looked off in every 
direction at water, water everywhere. 
Nothing was happening on the horizon. 
Finally, I got bored enough to dare to 
try to do something to entertain myself. 
I put both hands above my head and started 
sinking to the bottom of the ocean. 
(Somehow things that don't work in real 
life do work in dreams.) Soon I could 
feel the gentle waving of the sea plants 
on the bottom of the ocean brushing 
against my bare feet. What a feeling that 
is! I was swaying, gently swaying with 
the ocean currents and just feeling all 
the new and unusual sensations life of- 
fered my bare feet. I did worry at one 
point that I probably should go back up 
and take a look around, maybe just to see 
if I needed to breathe. So I did surface 
every once in a while, but it was still 
boring up there, nothing to see. One 
time I saw a bunch of other bored people 
and tried to convince them to come take a 
look at the beauties of the undersea 
world. They were too scared. Their 
loss, I concluded, and went about my 
exploration of colors, and feelings, and 
new life forms, and new caves. I loved 
the experience of being a little adven- 
turous, and, you know, I found that I 
actually could breathe underwater, and it 
wasn't all that scary--just more rewarding 
and exciting than the alternative of 
bobbing just above the water's surface 
with a group of bored people. 


My "sinking to the bottom of the ocean" 
dream has made a big difference in my 
life. Life is more fun. I try to find 
even little ways that I can be adven- 
turous--like ordering a dish that I've 
never tried before. I had calamari 
(squid) once--only once-~but that's the 
beauty of being adventurous: You can say 
that you've tried all these exotic things, 
even though you may end up sticking to 
the ones that appeal to you. I have 
found that I like escargot (snails) and 
that even raw cherrystone clams (with 
enough cocktail sauce) are actually very 
good. Wouldn't it be fun to be the only 
kid on the block who's tried chocolate- 
covered ants? I never have--I may yet 
see them on a menu--but I really won't 
rule it out until I've tried it. 
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I believe in trying things out. Maybe 
you're squeamish about new foods. How 
about trying out new cultures? Sit down 


at lunch with someone who has a different 
accent or is from another country. Be 
the first one to welcome newcomers to 
your school. That's being adventurous. 
It's not always cool to stick your neck 
out like that, but think of the possi- 
bilities. You might make a good friend, 
and you will certainly learn something 
that you didn't know before. Go to an 
Italian festival or find out how your 
Jewish friends celebrate Passover. 
There's a lot to be learned from and about 
other cultures. 


How about trying out new experiences? 
Volunteer to take meals to a shut-in for 
a month of Saturdays. Try knitting a 
sweater for yourself or running a mara- 
thon. Did you join "Hands Across Ameri- 
ca"? I wish that I had. What an experi- 
ence that must have been! You don't 
really have to go too far from your own 
home or neighborhood to be adventurous 
and have new experiences. You could join 
the debate team, the computer club, or you 
could become part of a community project. 


Try out new places, too. The museum, 
a science museum. You say you don't like 
science? How do you know? Maybe it's 
just your science teacher whom you don't 
like. Make sure before you rule things 
out. 


A second way that you can be adven- 
turous is to live your dreams. When I 
was growing up, there was a tree near my 
home that had fallen in a big wind storm. 
It lay across a big field with its roots 
up-ended and all its sprawling branches 
lying horizontal so that we could crawl 
all over it. Between gathering the eggs 
and feeding the chickens, which could 
become quite boring quite quickly, we 
would go to the Fallen Down Tree. It was 
almost a family ritual. That tree was 
either an office building and I was a 
secretary, a dormitory and I was a college 
girl running around with a lot of friends 
who were all dating and having a good 
time, or an airplane and I was a passenger 
going to exotic places. My brother was 
always the pilot or the boss in the office 
building, but that's all changed now and 
girls can do those things, too. 


My daydreams at the Fallen Down Tree 
changed the course of my life. Wanting 
to be a secretary in a big city was what 
inspired me to leave my small town and 
move to Boston. I was a secretary here 
for a while before I eventually found a 


career that I enjoyed more, and went to 

graduate school, and became a professor. 
I've always looked for opportunities to 

travel, too. Because travel was part of 
my dreams as a young girl, I traveled to 
live out those dreams. 


What are your dreams right now? Think 
about them. Dreams are the stuff your 
future is made of. They tell you what is 
in your heart of hearts: what to be, 
what to do, or even who you'd like to be 
like. If you see yourself as a Broadway 
singer, get tickets to the next musical 
that comes to town. If you're secretly 
hoping you'll play the violin or the 
piano really well, save up and buy tickets 
to the symphony. Don't pass up oppor- 
tunities to take even the first small 
step toward living your dreams. 


My husband and I want to live in Hawaii 
for a year. Neither of us will have to 
work; we'll teach our kids to body surf, 
and maybe all of us will learn to sail or 
windsurf. Doesn't that sound like fun? 
It's one of our dreams. Well, last week 
I came home to a copy of The Maui News in 
our mailbox. My husband had subscribed. 
Maui is our Hawaiian dream island, and he 
thought that if we can't be there this 
year we can at least read the local news— 
paper and look at the ads. We are one 
step closer to our dreams. 


You don't even need to own up to your 
dreams. They can stay secret. You don't 
have to tell anyone that you picture 
yourself as an astronaut who helps put 
a settlement on the moon. But, go to 
science fiction movies; take an astronomy 
class when you can; start getting ideas 
about how to live your dreams. No one 
but you has to know what it's all adding 
up to. It's just part of being adven- 
turous. 


Living my "Sinking to the Bottom of 
the Ocean Dream" paid off big for me. 
That dream led me to take a scuba diving 
class, so I really could go down there, 
explore, and still be able to breathe. 
That's where I met my husband Ed, an 
adventurous soul himself. He was in the 
scuba diving class living his dream that 
he would own a boat some day and spend a 
lot of time on the ocean. I think our 
meeting was made possible because I re- 
sponded to something in myself; I explored 
an avenue that I could have written off 
as "just" a dream. But I took my dream 
to heart and let it be a part of me. 
Accepting your dreams can be part of 
getting to know who you are and becoming 
that person. 


One final tip about learning to be 
adventurous: Celebrate yourself. Your 
unique you is a vital piece of the puzzle 
of the universe. I remember spending one 
whole Christmas Day putting a 1,000-piece 
puzzle together only to find that one 
piece was missing. Isn't that frustrat- 
ing? That must be how God feels when He 
looks down on this world and there are a 
few missing pieces here and there--a few 
people not willing to be their parts in 
the big picture. It doesn't matter att 
you're a blue piece of the sky, or an 
edge, or a yellow dot on a field of 
daisies; you're a vital part of the com- 
plete picture. You are the the only 
person who can get to know yourself well 
enough to know just what you can add to 
the whole picture. 


I hope that you will take the "Be 
Adventurous" theme to heart. Find out 
now what makes you happy. Don't be afraid 
to try things out. Look for new things 
to do with your time and energy. Don't 
be afraid to live your dreams. Think 
about your dreams and then find ways to 


live them. Make your dreams a real part 
of your life. And, please, celebrate 
yourself. Being adventurous is a cele- 


bration of you and of your life. Think 


of all the possibilities! 


Diane McKinney Kellogg 
Lexington, Massachusetts 








To Gingerbread Man: A Eulogy 


ae a bright, early morning. The 


sunshine broke through my curtains and 
lit up my pink room. I woke to hear my 
cat meowing at me. He was desperately 
trying to tell me something. I slowly 
got out of bed and got dressed. Moose- 
Moose was still there; he hadn't moved a 
bit. I followed him down the steps and 
into the kitchen. There was a box near 
the stove. In the box was a green hat 
that belonged to me. I didn't dare look 
because of all the things that he had 
brought to us from the woods--birds and 
other animals that he had put under my 
parents' bed. 


My mum came into the kitchen and asked 


me if I had seen it yet. I said, "No." 
She went near the box. I closed my eyes. 
She held the hat in front of me. In it 


was a live bunny rabbit who was about one 
month old. He was darling. I was sur- 
prised to see that he was still alive. 


My brother came down to see what all 
the commotion was about. He was thrilled. 
My father was, too. Moose-Moose just 
stood there and gleamed. 


Moose-Moose was the darlingest thing-- 
his ginger hair, his bright green eyes, 
and his tail that never stopped wandering 
around the air. He was the most handsome 


cat. 


My brother and I took the bunny and 
Moose-Moose to school. I wanted to show 
my teacher, but we had a substitute. The 
class enjoyed the bunny and Moose-Moose; 
soon it was time to take them both home. 


The next day my mum and I tried to 
find the bunny's home. We walked all the 
way around Wandlebury Cottage. We finally 
came to a white stump of a huge tree that 
had fallen. There was a hole in the 
stump. Mum and I looked at each other 


and thought that this might be his home. 
We talked about it and then decided to 
put the bunny down. He went right for 
the hole in the stump. You could hear 
the bunnies happily greeting the lost 
baby. 


Moose-Moose was very proud of himself, 
and we were proud of him for keeping the 
bunny alive. I went to bed that night 
with him on my stomach. He was purring 
so softly that it was like he was humming 
me to sleep. The last words that I said 
to him that night were, "Good night, 
handsome cat!" 


Maren Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Being Responsible 


YS aa a young person in today's society 
can put a great deal of strain on us. We 


have responsibilities at home as well as 
at school. Both need our attention, but 
we never seem to have enough time to deal 
with everything. 


As the oldest child in my family, I 
have many duties at home. Because my 
mother is the Young Women's president for 
our ward, she is very busy, and I some- 
times need to assume the role of a parent. 
I have to stop thinking about myself and 
start worrying about others. 


Because I have three siblings, things 
can sometimes get very hectic. I have 
had to learn to be a peacemaker with my 
siblings. I need to remain calm and try 
and help everyone work through the situa- 
tion. (I admit I still need a lot of 
help in this area!) 


My mother and father also assign 
chores to do around the house. These 
chores need to be done every day to keep 
the household running smoothly and effi- 


5/ i heard it said that there are 
three cities in all the world that see 
themselves at the center of the universe: 
Paris, New York City, and Salt Lake City. 
I have since taken the liberty of exteind- 
ing the boundaries of Salt Lake to include 
Provo and Brigham Young University. 


After going through high school in 
Provo and spending my freshman year at 


BYU, I'm now embarrassed to say that I 
quickly came to believe that, indeed, the 
world did revolve around "us." During my 


freshman year, we even became the NCAA 
Football Champions. That summer my family 
moved to Boston, and I did too, eager for 
the opportunity to flaunt my National 
Champions sweatshirt at a new university. 


time that I wore it, a few 
me what BYU stood for; the 
notice. One classmate of 
mine thought Utah was by Montana. All 
this shot me reeling into a new reality-- 
not many people knew, nor did they care, 
where Salt Lake City was or what it stood 
for. After a few similar experiences, I 
decided that maybe Utah was not the center 
of the universe and that I must cease 
thinking of it as so. Immediately I 
began to see things much differently. 


The first 
people asked 
rest took no 


In Boston, I was the only LDS student 
attending a small university downtown. 
My professors included a former Naval 
officer with tatoos that moved when he 
flexed his muscles, an eccentric Jewish 
woman, an Arab graduate student, an 


ciently. You can always tell when someone 
is not doing his or her job. Moreover, 

as a family member, I can help make the 
whole family work better together by 
helping out whenever I see help is needed. 


Another important part of my schedule 
is school. Grades mean a lot to me. I 
am aiming for a certain college, and I 
want to be sure that I have the grades to 
attend that university. As a consequence, 
homework is important to me, and I have 
to do it if I want the grades that I am 
working for. 


School is also a place that I can 
teach others. I can exercise my respon- 
sibility for others by standing as an 
example for what I believe in. I also 
have a responsibility to my friends. If 
I neglect my friends, I soon won't have 
any. (This I have learned by sad experi- 
ence.) 


I also need to actively participate in 
my school--to be social. I can't just 


At the Center 


expressive black artist, and a black 
female journalist--all very knowledgable 
and extremely interesting. In their 
own ways, each encouraged me to get in- 
volved--to write for the school paper, 
visit the art galleries, to experience 
things that I couldn't have experienced 
otherwise. With some hesitation, I did. 
Every effort was rewarded. 


to 


In the university ward, consisting of 
single adults--students and non-students 
--in the greater Boston area, I found many 
friends who also were learning and growing 
from the diversity. In fact, the ward 
itself was diverse: from the stereotypi- 
cal MIT engineering students to the Har- 
vard MBA students, governesses, profes- 
sionals, artists, scholars, yuppies, 
hippies, and every imaginable personality 
in between. Yet we were all active, 
committed members of the Church, striving 
together to face the essential questions 
of our day in places and among peoples 
far removed from Salt Lake City. We 
found comfort in knowing that the Lord 
was the center of our universe, and all 
things stemmed out from there. 


The other night as I sat flipping 
through the New Era, I noticed something 
that had been invisible to me before. So 
many references are made to BYU and Salt 
Lake. I felt troubled, wondering how 
members whose roots grow elsewhere respond 
to these references. In Taiwan, France, 
Brazil, or Kentucky, what impressions do 
readers get from a story about an engaged 


hide in my books throughout my career in 
school. In my social activities, I can 
state and live the values that I have set 
for myself. Others may notice that I have 
values that are different from theirs. 
Although I may be ridiculed for a while, 
I hope that they will later respect me 
and my values. I have the right to be 
morally clean and virtuous. I hope I can 
bring others up to my plane, not stoop to 
theirs. 


The challenges we as today's youth 
face are great, but they are also very 
important. By fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities at home, we can prepare for 
later in life when we will have our own 
homes to run. By completing and ful- 
filling our responsibilities in school, 
we can prepare for further education and 
learning. The youth of today are the 
great and noble spirits of the pre- 
existence. As such, we can't neglect our 
responsibilities. 


Brooke Porter 


Chula Vista, California 


couple taking a marriage class together 
at BYU? Is BYU the "Great Mormon Meat 
Market," the "Happy Hunting Ground," the 
"Center of the Universe," or simply some- 
thing all Mormons should be intimately 
familiar with? 


The Church is growing so rapidly, 
extending to so many different cultures 
and peoples, that perhaps we all should 
make more effort to learn and respond to 
the rich cultural traditions of members 
outside the Wasatch Front. I do not 
think that we are a Church of conformity 
but one that reaches in love to envelop 
all people, one that works toward one 
common goal, not towards one culture. 
members of the Church, it is so easy to 
become comfortable wherever we are--in- 
cluding Boston. We become intolerant of 
different cultures and peoples within the 
Church, even though the same beliefs and 
goals are shared. This should not be so. 
Christ set an example of unconditional 
love that we, especially, should follow. 
He loved everyone regardless of the be- 
liefs that they held. 


As 


We all know that Salt Lake City and 
BYU are not the "Center of the Universe." 
Nor should we pretend that they are. 
Rather, let them be what they should--our 
home base that supports and encourages us 
as we work together towards our common 
goals within our own cultures. 


Colette Williams 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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I Love You, Grandpa 


OT 
he water is too cold!" I cried to my 


grandfather, who stood with a green hose 
sagging from his drenched arm. 


"Jill," he said in a stern, authorita- 
tive, loving voice, "it's one hundred 
degrees outside. We filled your little 
pool to cool you off, not so you could 
take a bath!" 


I was the first and only grandchild on 
the Miller side of the family. I was now 
a whole three years old, and I had my very 
own plastic-smelling, lopsided, grass- 
filled swimming pool. My grandparents 
meant everything and anything to me, and 
that's usually what I got. I was what 
you would call the typical spoiled grand- 
child, and I loved it. 


"Maybe if you wait a while, the sun 
will warm the water up, and then it won't 
be so cold." 


"But I'm too hot to wait. Maybe I 
should have a popsicle and then swim in 
my pool." 


My grandfather left me and went into 

the house with Maggie, their English 
bulldog, following closely at his feet. 
I knew why Maggie didn't want to stay and 
Play with me. I loved to spray the water 
that was left in the nozzle all over her 
old sagging body. 


Grandfather soon came out holding the 
pot that Grandma used to cook her Sunday 
roast in. Good things always came out of 
that pot. In it, Grandpa had warm water. 
Grandpa had gone into the house to bring 
me a pot full of love. 


"Your grandmother would skin me alive 
if she knew that I was trekking water in 
and out of the house," he said with his 
white shirt sticking to his tummy and 
water drops resting on his face. I jumped 
out of the pool and waddled as quickly as 
my round feet would take me over to my 
best friend and threw my arms around his 
neck. 


"I love you, Grandpa." 


I said as I 
next to the cold rails of a hospital 
bed. The stench of alcohol burned my 
runny nose and made my eyes itch. The 
man who lay in that bed was a memory of 
my childhood. He was a symbol of warm 
water, a teacher of compassion, a grand- 
daughter's best friend. He was my grand- 
father, and he was dying. It seemed as 
if my insides were knotting, and I 
squeezed that steel handrail 'til cramps 
filled my arms. 


"I love you, Grandpa," 
stood 


"If only you would open your eyes and 
let me in," I cried. "I promise I won't 
make you bring me warm water--just more 
memories, Grandpa." 


It was December 15, 1985, and the 
doctors were removing my grandfather's 
life-support systems. He had a brain 
tumor that had just been removed. Follow- 
ing respiratory arrest, the doctors said 
there was no hope, but I, in spite of my 
broken heart, saw the hope in my grand- 
father's eyes when he said, "I love you, 
too, Jill; now just don't tell your grand- 
mother about the wet carpet!" 


Jill Elizabeth Berry 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Gé ne a quiet morning in the little 


town. Then again, most mornings in this 
town were pretty quiet. There were a few 
young children running about. All of the 
shops were open, and their managers were 
standing in the doorways greeting cus- 
tomers and passers-by. The women, doing 
their daily errands and shopping, stopped 
to chat with each other about their fam- 
ilies. The men were at their various 
jobs, and the older children were in 
school, so there wasn't much activity or 
excitement. A gentle, cool breeze brought 
the scent of wild flowers. The soft 
tinkling of wind chimes echoed in the 
warm air. Everything seemed peaceful and 
serene. There was a family-like feeling 
about the close-knit town that made you 
feel as if nothing could ever go wrong. 


However, this town is proof of the 
saying "looks can be deceiving." By the 
middle of the day, after mail delivery, a 
stir seemed to be going around the town. 
People who were walking down the main 
street would stop and talk in quiet voices 
to friends. They carried white envelopes 
with letters inside that they were com- 
paring and reading over and over again. 


The news of the draft spread like 
wildfire, and soon the whole town was 
buzzing about it. There was a war some- 
where far away, and all the men over 
eighteen had to leave to go fight. Now 
everyone scurried about trying to buy 
clothes and other necessities for the 
soldiers. Several trucks would come to 
pick them up in two days. The wives 
worried about how they would manage with- 
out their husbands to support them. 
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A Quiet Town 


Everyone wondered how the town would be 
run with most of the working group of 
people gone. 


On the day of the soldiers' departure, 
everyone assembled on the green in the 
center of town so that they could all say 
goodbye to their friends, families, and 
loved ones. Then the men climbed into 
the trucks and left, waving sadly. 


The women and children were sullen and 
sorrowful, feelings that only grew with 
the passage of time. They walked around 
like zombies, with morose expressions on 
their faces. They went about their usual 
business, but not in the same manner as 
usual. People talked less and were less 
friendly. They did things like robots, 
going through the motions of life mechan- 
ically. It was as if someone had come 
and cut a large chunk out of their lives. 
Most of the women had to go to work, and 
the children were left to run wild or to 
be cared for by older siblings. Many of 
the stores closed because there was no 
one to keep them up. 


This situation went on for a very long 
time, and the townspeople, who used to be 
like a big family, became more and more 
distant. No one seemed to care any more 
about their friendships, and the family- 
like closeness slipped away. One by one, 
the letters beginning with the words, "We 
regret to inform you . ," arrived. 
One woman recieved a letter saying 
that her husband was MIA--"missing in 
action." Heart-broken wives gathered up 
their families and moved away. They went 
to cities where they could get permanent 


jobs as secretaries and waitresses. 


In a matter of two years, there was no 
one left. The town looked like a deserted 
ghost town. It looked as if everyone, in 
one day, had just got up and left, leaving 
everything but the necessities behind. 

It was as if the war had directly caused 
the destruction. An attack or an inva- 
sion could not have wiped it out more 
completely. 


One day an army jeep with two men in 
it drove into the town. A man in uniform, 
the man who had been reported MIA, got 
out of the jeep in front of his house. 

He was surprised at the total silence 
that enveloped him. He was shocked to 
see that there was no one left in the 
town, not even his own family. He walked 
around his old room with a numb, aching 
feeling in his heart. He could feel the 
aura of despair and pain that hung over 
the town, pain caused by the loss of 
loved ones and the loss of a happy way of 
life. 


The MIA looked at his home for the 
last time and then started walking back 
to the jeep. He walked straight, but the 
hurt was blinding him, He could not see, 
hear, or feel anything except the weight 
of sorrow and depression heavy on his 
mind and heart. When he reached the 
boundary of the town, he turned abruptly, 
took one last lingering look, then tore 
his eyes away, turned, and left to search 
for his lost life. 


Elisabeth Dredge 
Massachusetts 


Arlington, 
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Vacation . .. from Mom 


( 


Hi, up, wake up, you sleepy heads. 


Cheer up, cheer up, get out of bed. 
Live, love, laugh . . ." Mom's familiar 
tune penetrated into our ears, and we all 


groaned. 


"I got the letter," she exclaimed. 
"I've been accepted." 


"Good, good," I mumbled still half 
asleep. Then it hit me. The long awaited 
letter had come. Mom had been accepted 
to the Arizona Women's Studies Institute. 


"Mom, that's great!" I shouted, spring- 
ing out of bed and throwing my arms around 
her. 


"How long will you be gone?" five- 
year-old Jeremy questioned with a spark 
of mischief in his clear brown eyes. 
Chris ran his fingers through his thick, 
touseled hair and furrowed his eyebrows 
together. I could tell that he was weigh- 
ing the pros and cons Mom's absence might 
bring to a six-year-old boy by the 
thoughtful look on his face. 


"Mommy going?" Three-year-old Noelle 
emerged from under her bed covers. "But 
who will stay by me at night till I fall 
asleep and tell stories about when Mommy 
was little like me?" 


"Who will cook dinner and wash the 
dirty clothes?" Chris added. 


"Who will make us clean our rooms?" 
sparked Jeremy, the look of mischief 
returning to his eyes. 


Then all eyes turned to me. "I'm only 
thirteen," I thought. "I can't do all 
those things." But I didn't want to 
spoil Mom's anticipation. 


















"We can divide up the work," I stated 
confidently. I didn't let the three 
skeptical looks that I got from the other 
children discourage me. Mom won't be 
away for long--only three weeks. It will 
be smooth sailing or rather smooth 
flying. 


A few weeks later our family entered 
the airport terminal and approached the 
ticket counter. The travel agent informed 
us that Mom's flight had been delayed one 
hour. 


"Ugh," I thought, "that will give Mom 
one more hour to worry about our well- 
being and bombard us with the typical 
‘turn out the lights, lock the doors, 
let the dog out before going to bed.' 
The the less typical like where the anti- 
dote chart was for poisons and the doc- 
tor's phone number in case of emergency." 


and 


Mom started reading her list of "do's" 
and "don'ts" for the millionth time. 
"Water the lawns n 


"Honey," Dad interrupted, "we'll sur- 
vive." Dad's choice of the word survive 
didn't calm Mom very much. 


She turned. "Are you sure I'm doing 
the right thing?" 

Dad and I both chorused, "Yes." 

After hugs, kisses, and tearful good- 
byes, Mom disappeared into the corridor 
leading to the airplane. My vision began 
to blur with tears, and I felt a tug 
inside me. I wanted to get Mom back. 

Dad put his hand on my shoulder and guided 
me over to the window. We stared at the 
Plane in reflective silence. As the 

plane soared into the air, I felt a sense 
of loss of direction. 


On the ride home, 
"I'm in charge. 
I have to be 
mature adult. 
I'm going to 
twist of fun 


my mind was churning. 

I'm taking over for Mom. 

an organized, responsible, 
Yuk--that sounds boring. 

have a blast. I'll put a 

in everything we do." 


The next morning I automatically jumped 
out of bed and skipped up the stairs two 
at a time, heading for breakfast. My 
steps halted as I surveyed the empty 
kitchen. "Mom's gone. No breakfast. 

How can I put a twist of fun in this?" I 
wondered. I opened the cupboard and 
scanned its contents. It was stacked 
with Rice-a-Roni, Campbell's soups, maca-— 
roni and cheese, Spaghettio's, Bisquick-—- 
Bisquick. "I'll make pancakes." Just as 
I was pouring the batter into the frypan, 
I heard three little helpers bounding up 
the stairs. 


“Where's breakfast?" they inquired. 


"I'm making it. We're having animals." 


“Animals? What kind of animals?" 


"Oh, bunnies and turtles." 
"What?" 


"Come look in the frypan." There were 
the pancakes shaped like animals. 


"I want Mickey Mouse," Noelle blurted. 
"Coming right up." 


After breakfast, we looked at the 
first thing to do on the list Mom had 
left us. Water lawn. 


"We can have a water fight," I sug- 
gested. "That will get the lawn wet. 
Now I want each of you to contribute one 
thing that will make our water fight a 
big success." < 


"I'll get some empty ice cream 
buckets," volunteered Jeremy. 


"I'll get a long tarp so we can make a 
water slide," Chris squealed. 


"I'll get towels," Noelle contributed. 


"And I'll hook up the hose," I added. 

The afternoon was flooded with fun. 
We drenched, chased, splashed, dunked, 
and squirted until we reluctantly had to 
get our towels and dry out our dripping 
wet bodies in a shower of sunlight. 


That night the children hovered around 
me as I began to read them a bedtime 
story, The Three Little Pigs. 
then 


"Once upon a time," I began, 


stopped. "Let's act this out instead of 
reading it." 
"Okay," they all answered excitedly. 


They divided up the parts. Noelle wanted 
to be the smart pig with the strong brick 
house; she was obviously in sympathy with 
Mom's women's studies. Chris wanted to 
be the wolf so that he could conquer 
Jeremy who was the pig who built his 
house out of sticks. The children had so 
much fun acting out the parts. Even I 
had fun, although I was left with the 
role of the pig who built his house out 
of straw--the most foolish one. 


In reality, I wasn't so foolish. When 
it was time to do the household jobs, I 
had two things that worked--a threat and 
a bribe. I'd either make fake phone 
calls to Dad at his business, reporting 
the children's behavior, or I'd promise 
to have a Monopoly Marathon with them. 


All too soon the fun and games were 
over. The three weeks had passed, and we 
were again at the airport. As we watched 
Mom anxiously rush off the plane to join 
us, we all smiled brightly. 


"Oh, my babies, are you all right?" 


Noelle spoke for all of us when she 
innocently popped the question, "When you 
going away again, Mommy?" 

Kirsten Busk 
Richfield, Utah 
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To My Daughter 





Dear Daughter, 


This is a cherished moment, this being 
here with you, to remember with you the 
significance of our being together as 
parents and daughters. Looking at you so 
mature and beautiful here tonight pushes 
the mind back a dozen years or so to a 
time that you wouldn't remember, a time 
when instead of sitting next to us, you 
could only lie there next to us in bed, 
trying to focus those big, wondering eyes 
on this vast old world. Your interest 
then went more for formula than fashions, 
and chewing on that little fist seemed to 
solve almost every problem. Almost. 
There were other ends to consider, and 
believe me, we changed a lot of diapers. 


But we really didn't mind. 
against our own weariness or 
fort of cold floors--none of that hurt so 
much as the sound of genuine need or the 
cold note of fear in your cry in the dark 
of night. Only when you become a parent 
yourself will you begin to understand the 
upsurge of absolute love and the incompre- 
hensible unselfishness that reaches out 
to that pitiful cry from the cradle. 

When you become a mother, you will know 
something of what the Savior meant when 
He spoke of being born of the water, of 
the spirit, and of the blood of sacrifice. 


The fight 
the discom- 


In your beauty tonight, you look a 
little different than you did when you 
put your cereal bowl on top of your head. 
As you rub in the mousse and styling 
lotions now, I cannot help but remember 
the mush that used to drizzle down over 
your ears or the way those lovely cheeks 
that now you touch so expertly with blush 
used to be smeared so thickly with choco- 
late from the frosting spoon. And as I 
look at those carefully groomed hands 
folded nicely in your lap, I remember 
that these were once little pudgy hammers 
mashing peas into green splotches all 
around your dish. 


Sometimes I think that it would be 
wonderful to return to those simple days 
before you were a complex, complicated 
teenager: when you entertained us from 
your highchair by humming along with the 
tunes on the radio or in exact pitch with 
variable sounds of the food mixer. Do 
you remember bathing in the kitchen sink? 
Or getting drinks in your toy cups out of 
the toilet? Remember how excited you 
were when, just after you learned to 
walk, we buckled on your new, white patent 
leather shoes, and you marched around all 
day Sunday, head down, your eyes on your 
feet, watching each shiny left and right 
flash in front of you? The world was 
simpler then. 


countless skinned 
and the 


Oh, 
knees and elbows, 


it had its pains: 
cut fingers, 
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ubiquitous "I-got-a-blood!"s that seemed 
to consume Band-aids by the gross. Yes, 
and those gut-wrenching flying trips to 
the emergency room with your little face 
white with pain and fear and us trying at 
once to assure ourselves and comfort 
you--knowing through the terror of it all 
that in the end, you would be all right. 


I guess that we've always known that 
you would be all right, from the time you 
were blessed in sacrement meeting and the 
brethren dutifully bounced you between 
them while you bawled and screeched at 
the strangeness of it all. From that 
first blessing, I guess that we have 
sensed that you would indeed be all right. 
We certainly sensed it when half a dozen 
years ago--give or take a few--we watched 
you step down into the warm waters of the 
baptismal font. Even at a mature eight 
years old, you seemed so small and frag- 
ile--almost like you would float away or 
dissolve under the significant weight of 
the serious covenant that you were under— 
taking. But then you always did want to 
grow up FAST. And so you did. 


Your front teeth have come out and 
grown back in again. And you don't run 
everywhere you go quite like you used to. 
Skipping and charging up the street have 
been replaced with saunters and grace or, 
if absolutely necessary, genteel trots. 
And instead of carrying a square-shaped, 
Mickey Mouse lunch pail out the door, 
you pick up an apple on the way through 
the kitchen to the school bus and say, 
"No, this is all I need." 


And there are other changes too: The 
first time that you spontaneously bore 
your testimony in church you almost had 
to stand on the bench to be seen above 
the heads of the seated congregation. 
Clearly you were touched by something but 
could only express it in a familiar litany 
of ". and I am thankful for iter 
Now, when you stand--straight, lovely-- 
and, with the worn-edged copy of your own 
scriptures in hand, say, "I know this 
Church is true... ," you have become 
for us the fulfillment of the heart-— 
turned, iron-hard tie that Malachi prom- 
ised that Elijah would bring. To look 
into your eyes and see the tears of testi- 
mony well up and over, to cry with you 
because of the testimony of Christ--Ah! 

In that shared experience is a taste of 
the celestial kingdom. 


So you are precious--to us and to God. 
A precious jewel not yet finished or 
fully fashioned for your final mission. 


If we get a little white-knuckled about 
these teen years, you will understand, we 
hope. That nasal, adolescent, male voice 
on the other end of the telephone line 
may belong to the neatest person in pim- 
pledom, but until we have taken the meas— 
ure of his character, any boy is a threat. 


. pleaded and prayed for: 


Nancy Phillips 


And when two or three of the scragglies 
slouch up onto the doorstep and ask for 
you, I want to shout, "Over my dead body, 
fellows," and bolt the door. It is you 
who has the good sense to be both gra- 
cious--and unavailable. 


We are grateful for your good sensé, 
and for your patience. Remember, we 
didn't get any more test drives in prepa- 
ration to raise you than you did to be 
our daughter. Whatever we do together, 
we do for the first time, every time. So 
if we make mistakes, if we are wrong (and 
we might be--maybe--once), hang in there 
with us because there will be many times 
(and I can promise you this) when it will 
look like we are wrong, and we won't be. 
It may well be a time when there are 
really no good reasons for what we are 
asking, whether it is for you not to go, 
and you want to “really bad" or perhaps 
for you to go, and you don't want to 
"really bad." And in spite of the Whys? 
and How comes?, we can't give good reasons 
because the only reason is the one that 
God promised: the whisperings of that 
still small voice that quietly says, “She 
shouldn't go." 


Of course there will come a time when 
you must go away from us. Oh, it will be 
hard when you leave us. Watching you go 
off, waving goodbye from the airplane 
walkway or through the car window leaves 
an ache in the heart that no prescription 
can reach--a longing to sit next to you 
again, to laugh with you, to cry with 
you--that never entirely goes away. 


Only the gospel makes it bearable. 
For alongside the ache is the wonderful 
assurance again that you will indeed be 
all right, that indeed all that you do 
will be right, and good. Those are the 
thoughts that fill the heart with grati- 
tude: knowing that you are prepared. 
That is what we have worked and hoped and 
that you might, 
like Zion herself, arise, shine, and put 
on your beautiful clothes; that in your 
own homes, as David said, "Our daughters 
may be as cornerstones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace." (Ps. 144:12) 


With love, 


Your parents 
’ 


Neal Lambert, who teaches English at 


Brigham Young University and will soon be 
serving as a mission president in North 
Carolina, read the preceding letter ata 
celebration of young womanhood ath saith 
stake 


held in the Boston, Massachusetts, 


center. 








Girl of the 


AM, childhood summers were dreams dream- 


ed out of books, long walks and cherry 
tree climbs. Once a week I would set 
out, books under my arm, for the library 
where I would lose myself in its cool 
stacks. Then I would trudge back home to 
arrange myself halfway up in the cherry 
tree whose limbs had conveniently formed 
into a perfect chair. Or I would lie on 
a blanket on the side lawn until spotted 
by one of the neighborhood gang and talked 
into a game of baseball or a trip to the 
candy store. 


I can remember more about the books 
than about the actual events in my peace- 
ful life. Girl of the Limberlost or 
Lonesome Pine, I was, Nancy Drew, Tarzana 
of the Apes. Most of the books were not 
really children's classics--real classics 
for children were not invented until my 
own children's day. I read Jane Eyre and 
Wuthering Heights for all the wrong rea- 
sons, I'm sure. I missed the clear femin- 
ist message in the former, retaining only 
its romanticism, and thought the latter 
unnecessarily brutal. Gone With the Wind 
was a favorite. When Scarlet O'Hara 
conceived a child right after being car- 
ried up the stairs by a masterful Rhett 
Butler, I believed I had finally figured 
out how babies are made. I read Madame 
Bovary too, but I was much older before 
its meaning dawned on me. After I was 
grown, my mother confessed that she had 
deliberately planted certain "facts of 


life" books within reach so that I could 
ask her the right questions. I never 
did. 


I loved Little Women so much that I 
organized a summer theatre production of 
my three-act version. The back yard was 
transformed into a stage with bedspread 
curtains draped over the clothesline. I 
played Jo, of course, even though I was 
deeply disappointed in her for failing to 
marry Laurie. 


I received a new book every Christmas. 
I say new even though it was probably a 
bequest from my grandmother's or my moth- 
er's library. Through Alice in Wonder- 
land, The Little Princess, and The Secret 
Garden, I came to feel like a transplanted 
being. England was my true home, I felt. 
I had been dropped on Utah through some 
cosmic mistake. I was comforted, though, 
by sleeping outside in our back yard 
where I looked at the stars and wondered 
about the world beyond my private moun- 
tain. (It stood next to Mount Olympus, 
but it was not nearly so formidable. My 
girlfriend and I had named it "Mount 
Longhollow.") 


The summers were gestation periods that 
allowed my seeking soul to wander in 
vacant fields, to wade through ditches and 
morning glories, only occasionally forced 
to come home to help with the dishes or 
other children. It was a time for re- 


newal, for reading all the books I wanted 
to read, from whatever source, whatever 
author. My mother hid only Boccaccio, 


which I found dull. 


My writing career flourished in summer, 
mainly because my short stories were 
popular in the neighborhood. The kids 
would leave their jumping rope games to 
listen to the latest adventure of "The 
Human Car," a character based on my fath- 
er's '28 Chevie. I also made my own 
versions of the Superman story with Lois 
Lane as the real hero. I was confident 
of my powers; schooling had not yet dimmed 
that confidence. Later on, when teachers 
advised me to write about "what you know," 
I gave up my romantic tales and tried to 
be more realistic. When I look at the 
success of popular romance and historical 
novels today, I wonder if I should have 
ignored that advice. 


During adolescence, my diary became my 
constant companion and therapist, but in 
childhood, I was a fiction writer. One of 
my earliest fantasies was of myself at 
age seven about to present my story to a 
New York publisher. The manuscript was 
rolled into a scroll and tied witha 
yellow ribbon. 


Then there was my summertime newspaper, 
The Neighborhood Chronicle, published in 
our kitchen by the staff: my two best 


N! 


Limberlost 


MA 


and Lonesome Pine 


girlfriends, my little brother Tom, and 
me. We used "The Hectic Hectograph," a 
pan of viscous yellow jelly that had to 
be melted down after every edition of the 
paper and allowed to set before the next 
deadline. It would then be ready for our 
laborious news items about the neighbors, 
the neighbors' dogs, jokes, and a column, 
"Let's Go With Lythgoe." 


I also tried my hand at 
mystery stories. This was fuelled by the 
weekly radio show, "I Love a Mystery." I 
can see my mother now, hovering over the 
Philco and wondering if she should just 
come right out and ban the scary program. 
She was afraid of nightmares, but I was 
being imprinted with a lifelong addiction. 
In one of my more successful mystery 
stories, I portrayed a seventh grader 
locked into the school gym overnight. By 
investigating a trap door, she uncovered 
a gambling den which was operating under 
the auspices of the school's most popular 
teacher. 


Of course, 


When I compare my childhood summers to 
those of my children, I realize that I 
tried to give them what I thought were the 
advantages of my own. I didn't dare let 
them wander in vacant lots or in the 
woods alone, but I certainly spent alot 
of time at the library and in bookstores. 
With them, I learned to love £. B. White, 
The Little Prince, Lloyd Alexander's 
Prydain Chronicles, Tolkien, Harriet the 
Spy, Little House on the Prairie, The 
Great Brain, and a whole host of delight- 
ful classics unavailable to my childhood. 


For a long time, I believed that my 
love of reading could be partly attributed 
to a lack of television. But my children 
watched television, listened to rock 
music, went to the movies, and became 
readers too. Stephen is a reader and a 
writer of short stories. Lorraine is a 
reader and a poet and a compulsive dia- 


rist. Scott, the most compulsive watcher 
of T.V., is also the most omnivorous 
reader. Sure, I exposed them to books in 


the womb and as soon afterwards as they 
could focus, but they outstripped me. 
Whereas I received a prize for reading 
the "most difficult book" in the 10th 
Grade--Les Miserables, Scott's contribu- 
tion to the tenth grade was a paper on 
T.S. Eliot. I didn't meet Eliot until 
college. (While dividing up my parents' 
possessions last year, I won the family 
copy of Les Miserables in a coin toss 
with my brother.) 


Who reads Victor Hugo anymore anyway? 
The other day I made a trip to the county 
library to see if the old volumes I 
read as a child were there. Of course, 
Dickens, the Brontes, Jane Austen and the 
rest were in their places, but many of 
the other romantic titles were being sold 
as discards for fifty cents a piece. 


A recent statement by Carol Christ has 
made me wonder about my idyllic choices. 
"As a girl, I read voraciously," she says, 
“and, never having been told what to read 
(great books were scarcely known in the 
schools I attended), I naturally sought 
out books about women. After graduating 
from Nancy Drew and Double Date, I moved 
on to Gone With the Wind, Saratoga Trunk, 
and a host of romantic stories about 
women, most of which I cannot remember 
today. When I arrived at college, I 
entered a world of books that was quite 
foreign tome. . I had no context for 
what I was learning, but I had an enormous 
desire to enter this new world of books, 
because I hoped I might fit into it better 
than I had fit into the world of cheer- 
leaders, football players, and dates. 
Moreover, these books were about questions 
of freedom, truth, and value which had 
always interested me." (Preface, p. x, 
Diving Deep and Surfacing: Women Writers 
on Spiritual Quest, Beacon Press, 1980.) 


Could it be that lack of context in my 
early reading was not as beneficial as I 
thought? Instead of allowing me freedom 
and creativity, has it, in some way, 
incapacitated me? If some wise soul had 
guided me in my selection, making certain 
that I knew what I was reading and why it 
was good or great, might I have marched 
ahead in my reading and my writing toward 
a clear goal which by now I could have 
reached? 


Every summer I find myself paradoxic-— 
ally expecting three months of productive 
writing and reading. I imagine gestation 
periods in the woods near my house, at my 
typewriter, at the beach. I expect to be 
transported back to my idyllic summers 
even though I remember that as soon as my 
own children arrived, summers become the 
most difficult season. When they were 
given vacations from school, I was expec— 
ted to work and play with them and to be 
fully responsible for them. Instead of 
finding time for myself and my dreams, I 
was learning to live through them and 
their books, to plan vacations for them 
and to enjoy them myself. 


This was hampered by the fabled 
Washington weather which was nothing like 
the weather of my childhood. The inhuman 
humidity caused me to sympathize with 
Washingtonians who lived B.A.C. (before 
air conditioning) and who sent their 
families away to the lands from whence 
they came (D.C. natives were rare) which 
were invariably much cooler. One year we 
tried it. Chick drove me with Lorraine 
and Stephen to Utah where we rented a 
married student housing unit on the U. of 
U. campus. He stayed two weeks and flew 
back to Washington, leaving me with the 
car and the kids. I soon discovered that 
this was no fun. Not only did I have all 
the same problems I had at home, but I 
was having them in a much smaller space 
and without a partner. I also discovered 
that the much vaunted dry heat of the 
West can beat down just as mercilessly as 
does that hazy, coy orb from the East. 


My children's summers took more careful 
planning than did the other seasons. I 
found myself spending time at the pool, 
even though I don't swim. I insisted 
that the children learn while I worked 
out at an exercise class for mothers. 

One year, I discovered that Scott had 

been hiding out from his swimming lessons 
after I was safely out of sight. Obvious- 
ly, he had inherited my fear of the water, 
so I fished him out of the dressing rooms 
and made him start over. Meanwhile, 
Lorraine became a waterbaby and sun wor- 
shipper, a fact for which she now pays 
daily. It seems that during all those fun 
times in the pool and in our backyard, 

she was burning off the protective outer 
shell of her face. Now an umbrella and an 
ugly thick sunscreen are her constant 
companions. 


Of course, we transported the children 
to the beach and to the Shenandoah, to 
Disneyland and to Disney World, to the 
World's Fair. We have shown them Europe 
from a camper bus (even though we had 
never camped out), and we have even taken 
them on a Caribbean cruise. 


Their summers were different from 
mine, more educational and more adven- 
turous. And I am glad of that. It's just 
that now that they are grown, I keep 
expecting summers to bring back not only 
the leisure of my childhood, but also the 
chance to respond to the unassuaged creat- 
ive child I was then. She nags at me-- 
she seeems to be asking me what has hap- 
pened to all those stories and poems I 
was going to write. 


Surely I should be able to use a clear, 
less romantic vision to organize my life. 
But no. It is summer, and two of the 
children are back home trying to earn 
money for next year's schooling. Their 
lives seem so much more interesting than 
mine that I find that I am still living 
through them. It is still too easy to 
block those voices from my personal col- 
lective unconscious that keep urging me 
on. 


Why can't I just accept the fact that 
if I had been able to force my reading 
into a larger and more important context, 
I would probably be a success by now? 


Oh, well. I think I'll just head for 
the Exponent Reunion and try to forget. 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Applause 





Yesterday the first session of April 
General Conference ended with a hymn by 
the choir, "Where Can I Turn for Peace?" 
I was thrilled. It was the second time 
in just a few weeks that the Tabernacle 
Choir had sung that hymn from the new 
songbook, a hymn that I wrote with a 
talented musician and friend, Jolene 
Meredith--over the phone. We were both 
on the Laurel Committee of the MIA General 
Board those fifteen or so years ago and 
needed a song to go with others that we'd 
written for June Conference. I'd always 
wanted to try a hymn and so had she. It 
was 9:00 A.M. on a Saturday when we de- 
cided to give it a try. I called her 
after an hour with the words and read 
them a line at a time as she plucked out 
a melody. By 11:00 A.M., we had it. By 
the next day, she had it scored. 


But it was more than just another song 
to me. The text had come from a time of 


great sadness and feelings of helplessness hb 


over a life very close to mine. It spoke 
of my personal struggles and of my urgent 
petition, "Where can I turn for peace?" 
My answer was as always: "He reaches 
privately, reaches my reaching... in 
my Gethsemane, Savior and Friend." 


All of those feelings rushed back to 
me again when I heard the song yesterday, 
this time broadcast to nations and con- 
tinents. It was no different in its 
message yesterday than it was fifteen 
years ago talking on the phone from my 
desk to Jolene at her piano. 


The same session of conference opened 
with President Benson's initial address 
as prophet and president of the Church. 
In it he admonished that we not "seek 
after the applause of the world" because 
attention to family and Church were so 
much more important in the eyes of the 


Lord. As I heard that hymn, I wondered, 
must applause and attention to "what 
matters" be mutually exclusive? Where 
in the world to draw the line? I was 


troubled, as I've often been, by the idea 
that women (especially) should be asked 

to shun such applause--as if to be suc- 
cessful with one's talents in a "public" 
way were to desecrate or damage any other 
part of one's life, particularly spiritual 
life. I never feel more spiritually 
attuned than when I write or more spirit-— 
ually bereft than when I don't. 


And so I wonder, what more "applause 
of the world" could an LDS writer hope 
for than to have one's words heard liter- 
ally around the globe? Yet who would 
suggest that the writing of that hymn was 
with concern for fame or remuneration? 

If I sound defensive, it's because I am. 


How different was that from my writing 
whatever else I write? To the artist, 
all expression is imperative--if it is 
honest. And if the imperative is there, 
no denial of it can make for happiness, 
either for the artist or for those who 
live close to her. 


A few years before his death, the 
remarkable writer Truman Capote read at 
the University of Utah. After completely 
captivating a packed crowd with his much 
acclaimed story "Christmas With My Aunt 
Clara," he invited questions. "Why did 
you write that story?" a bulky young law 
student asked, obviously moved. Capote, 
small enough that his gnome-like head 
barely showed above the podium, paused 
for what seemed like an eon, thinking; 
the audience hushed. Then in his child- 
like lisp he answered, "Because I had to." 


I've never forgotten that. Of course 
that's why Willa Cather or Emily Dickinson 
or Eliza R. Snow wrote what they did. 
Not, I think, with potential applause 
ringing in their ears. Of course they 
wanted to be read, as did Capote, egoist 
supreme. But to condemn a writer because 
something succeeds, or for the impetus to 
write for someone else to see, is to deny 
genes and instinct, to let lights go out 
under bushels before they even make it to 
the hill. 


Not long ago I was on a program with 
two winners of last year's most prestig- 
dous writing awards: Terry Tempest 
Williams, who won first place for her 
nature column in the Deseret News from 
the Utah Society of Professional Journal- 
ists, and Linda King Newell, who, with 
Valeen Avery, won the BYU Award for Excel- 
lence for her biography of Emma Smith. 


took some time to talk 
wrote, how, and why. We 


Each of us 
about what we 
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could not have been more different in 
what and how, nor more alike in why. 
Terry is a thirty-year-old curator of a 
natural history museum, young wife, lover 
of the outdoors, whose studies have ac- 
quainted her with every feather and stone 
under any intriguing sky. She writes 
poetic books for children. Linda is a 
mother of teenagers, historian whose 
research had taken eight years to compile 
into a straightforward account of events 
over which she had no control except to 
present them clearly and objectively for 
an adult readership. I was a writer of 
poetry, fiction, and essays, a lover of 
words, and a teacher of literature. Each 
of us was writing because she had to. 
Earning royalties would be happy seren- 
dipity. Any applause there might be came 
way down the line. This I know because I 
know those women. 


And I know me. I write because nothing 
seems really to have happened to me until 
I write about it--a new baby, a trip to 
Russia, a doubt or a joy--clarification 
and catharsis are built into my system as 
surely as faith in "my Savior and Friend." 


Maybe what I keep hoping for women is 
that we will be nurtured and encouraged 
in our talents as Brigham Young encouraged 
women in his day--to spend ourselves on 
what only we can do, to write the book, 
paint the painting, compose the music, 
dance the dance, or decorate the cake, 
crochet the afghan, design the house, 
edit the paper, paper the dining room, 
whatever our impulses and talents carry 
us toward--that we receive encouragement 
with cooperation from our families, just 
as it's given to men to spur them to the 
applause of the world if they deserve it. 
My experience has shown that just as no 
success may compensate for failure in the 
home, so no success in the home can com- 
pensate for failure to be all that one 
can be anywhere else. Too many women 
whom I love and respect have demonstrated 
success in both to the detriment of neith- 
er. It takes Herculean effort, and any 
applause that they might receive in either 
Place can never be too much. 


Because God gave the talent, and with 
it came the equally God-given urgency to 
have to. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, 


Utah 


Menstrual blood is a fatal poison, 
corrupting and decomposing urine, depriv- 
ing seeds of their fecundity, destroying 


insects, blasting garden flowers and 
grasses, causing fruits to fall from 
branches, dulling razors 


Pliny, Natural History 


And if a woman have an issue, and her 
issue in her flesh be blood, she shall be 
put apart seven days: and whosoever touch- 
eth her shall be unclean until the even. 


Leviticus 15:19 


In Alaska, I am told, the National 
Park Service warns menstruating women to 
stay out of wilderness areas because 
grizzly bears are attracted by the scent 
of blood. Women who choose to test that 
taboo risk more than those among us who 
years ago went swimming or washed our 
hair during "that time of the month." 
Tampax ads notwithstanding, taboos are 
still with us. 


For millenia, women have been hampered 
not only by the genuine inconveniences 
and discomforts of menstruation but by the 
fears and superstitions that surround it. 
The Illinois Indians sentenced to death 
any woman who failed to give notice that 
she was experiencing the monthly issue. 
Other tribes erected menstrual huts, a 
solution found among peoples as far apart 
as the Bakairi of Brazil, the Guari of 
northern India, and the Veddas of Ceylon. 
In ancient Israel, women cleansed them- 
selves at the end of menstruation by 
offering two pigeons at the temple, and 
in Siberia, Samoyed women achieved purity 
by stepping over fires of burning reindeer 
skin. 


Surprising as it may be, there are 
also taboos in twentieth-century Mormon- 
ism. On a recent trip, I talked with a 
woman whose daughter had just been told 
that she could not participate in baptism 
for the dead because she had started her 
period. She had been saving money for a 
year to pay for the trip to the temple 
and had learned to use tampons to make 
certain that she would be prepared. 
Still, she was unwelcome: “Two weeks 
ago," the mother said, "my daughter heard 
a beautiful talk telling her of the spe- 
cial power of motherhood. Now she has 
learned that that special power has ban- 
ished her from the temple." 


Astonished, I have since queried women 
in two stakes in my area, and I have 
found the same rule and the same dismay. 
It seems that it is the responsibility of 
chaperones to report to the temple matrons 
which girls are menstruating. Those 
girls are then invited to pass out the 
towels, while their more "clean" female 
companions take part in the ordinance. 
"We feel like freaks," said one soft- 
spoken seventeen-year-old. 


When queried about the ruling, one 
temple worker explained that its real 
intent was to protect the young women 
from possible embarrassment "should there 
be an accident." (Are ours the young 
women who join swim teams?) The Temple 
Committee is also concerned, she said, 
about the trouble and delay should it be 
necessary "to drain and clean the fount." 
One wonders about the fantasies that 
provoked that worry. Does it take tor- 
rents of blood to pollute the fount of 
the Lord or only a drop or two, like food 
coloring? Such fears would be ludicrous 
if they were not so painful. 


When I talked with one Young Women's 
president, she said, "Somebody tells the 
stake president, and he tells the bishops, 
and the bishops tell us, and we have to 
tell the girls. Can't you do something 
to change it?" I can't. But one hundred 
and fifty discrete phone calls or letters 
might help. 


Meanwhile, we can make certain that 
our young women know that we don't share 
the fears. As Paula Weideger has written, 
"The belief that menstruation is dirty 
or, at the very least unaesthetic, is so 
deeply embedded that the opposite asser- 
tion, that it is beautiful, seems ridicu- 
lous. But the courage to be ridiculous 
is what is needed." Maybe we could begin 
with the Pennsylvania German folk belief 
that when water from the washing of men- 
strual cloths is poured over a rosebush 
to the east, the woman herself blooms 
like a rose. 

Laurel T. Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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Peter strained his eyes at the micro- 
film reader screen that dimly glowed in 
front of him. The pale blue haze re- 
flected off his face and disfigured his 
features into what appeared to be an angry 
scowl. Actually, what he was feeling at 
this point was more fatigue than any sort 
of hostility, but it was with some air of 
aggression that he grasped at the hand 
control and sent the reels spinning for- 
ward. The machine protested with a high- 
pitched whine, but the reels still spun 
obediently away. 


As was usually the case, hé wasn't 
quite sure what he was looking for. He 
knew that information was needed: stan- 
dard name and some identifying date, like 
birth or arrival at Ellis Island. But 
the scavenger hunt involved in genealogy 
offered some serendipitous surprises. At 
least the name this time around wasn't 
all that common; he shuddered at the 
memory of looking for a Smith a few months 
ago. 


What had made the job all that more 
tiring to him was the fact that this was 
a favor for someone else. He felt some- 
what sorry at letting himself get volun- 
teered for the job, but Susan had a way 
of mixing up his vanity and faith into a 
soluble and swallowable solution. She 
had buttered him up by saying that he was 
really the only person she could ask who 
knew the archives well enough, teased him 
about imploring the assistance of Elijah 
(whom she considered the Mormons' patron 
saint of genealogy), and sent him to 
work. Oh well, at least she had promised 
him a dinner at Confetti's as a favor in 
return. 


As one of the few Catholics he knew at 
all in Salt Lake City, and the only one 
who really shared his interest in some of 
the more embarrassing or esoteric facets 
of Church history, she had found that 
niche in his heart that we are so often 
unaware of, called novelty. They had 
been friends awhile now--since that class 
with McMurrin his sophomore year. He 
felt a sharp twinge of the Pain. That 
had been the same year that his girlfriend 
had left him for his roommate. Susan had 
been a good friend and support through 
that whole mess, but she was only able to 
ease the Pain, not take it away. It was 
always there: It was like a lead weight 
resting in the pit of his stomach that 
usually got a little heavier at night and 
over the weekends. Although he was grate- 
ful and more than a little excited at the 
imminent evening with Susan, the Pain 
reminded him that this wasn't really a 
"date," so to speak. In all the time 
they had spent together, her eyes had 
never betrayed any sort of romantic in- 
terest, and so any physical intimacy that 
they shared was confined to Peter's 2:00 
A.M. fantasies. 


The microfilm was flapping away at the 
end of its run on the reel by now, and 
the sound jerked Peter away from his 
reverie and back to the task at hand. 
Wrestling with the reel for a couple of 
minutes, he finally managed to retrieve 
it from the machine and get it back into 
its box. He opened the other box that 
was on the table and loaded its film onto 
the reader, hoping for better luck this 
time around. In time the reels were 
spinning away again and names and dates 
blurred past the screen. His eyes fol- 
lowed while his mind wandered. Actually, 
what he was doing was more of a favor for 
a favor for someone else. Susan's mother 
had asked her to help dig up some infor- 
mation on some aunts and uncles to help 
Susan's grandfather, who had decided to 
spend his retirement fishing and working 
on his family tree. Peter had to admire 
the man's initiative, even if it was 
intruding on his Saturday. 


In time the name he was looking for 
leaped off the screen. Peter had found 


that these items of information had a way 
of surrendering themselves after they had 
decided that the researcher had gone to 
enough trouble on their behalf. "Cecelia 
Farmer April 16, 1861." He excitedly 
copied down the name and christening 
date. This was the cousin, or was it an 
aunt, of the grandfather's father's sis-— 
ter-in-law? Peter had lost all track. 


Not only of the family tree, but of 
the time, that is. It was the first time 
he had thought to look up at the clock in 
a few hours. It was almost five. Soon 
the library would be closing, and he was 
anxious to announce his find and collect 
his dinner. He packed up his papers, got 
the reel back into its box, and headed 
for the door. 


On reaching his apartment, Peter lost 
little time in calling Susan and giving 
her his report. She responded with one 
of those girlish squeals of delight that 
liberated women still seemed to indulge 
in. Peter waited a short while, then 
cleared his throat. 


"No, don't worry--I haven't forgotten 
our agreement," she said. "Pick you up 
at 8:00?" 


"Fine," Peter replied. 


* * * 


Confetti had become one of those places 
where Peter couldn't resist looking up 
from his pasta from time to time to take 
in the people. Nearly affluent yuppies 
somehow seemed quite at home among the 
chrome and neon. It was no ordeal to 
look at Susan tonight either. She was 
wearing that light blue outfit that draped 
over her curves quite gracefully. A 
crucifix hung about her neck rested neatly 
between her breasts. Peter had teased 
her that she might as well wear a neon 
sign saying "HANDS OFF.". Susan had to 
admit that its purpose wasn't purely 
iconographic. She had learned from sad 
experience that some Mormon male's per- 
ception of morality permitted imagina- 
tively stray hands so long as the requi- 
site quota of tears was shed in the bish- 
op's office. 


Dinner and conversation were both 
uneventful but very pleasant, as their 
time together almost always was. After- 
wards, they headed back to Peter's apart- 
ment, and he fixed some of the coffee 
that he kept on hand for Susan and some 
cocoa for himself. He brought the mugs 
out to what served as the living room. 
Susan looked as though she wanted to ask 
something. 


Apparently Peter's guess had been 
right when she spoke after thanking him 
for the coffee. 


"Peter, do you have some socks that I 
could put on?" She laughed at herself. 
"I wore my sandal-type shoes tonight and 
my feet are freezing." 


Peter thought for a moment, then asked, 
"Would you like me to wash your feet?" 


"Huh?" 
"Well, if you'd like, I could wash 
your feet. I've been reading about it. 


In the early days of the Church, they did 
it all the time for each other. I was 
sort of thinking that I would like to do 
it for someone." 


"OK," she said. 
honored," 


"I'd be really 


Peter used a small casserole dish and 
a large washcloth, taking the time to 
slowly glide the water over each foot and 
then patting each dry. It seemed to take 
a long time, but only two or three minutes 
Passed. Peter had once said in a sacra- 


ment meeting that time stood still during 
priesthood ordinances. This wasn't really 
a priesthood ordinance, though, at least 
not officially. 


When finished, Peter remained kneeling 
at Susan's feet but looked up at her. 
She was smiling in a way that he had 
never quite seen before with her. 


"I have never had a more comforting 
gesture," she said. 


Saying nothing, he rose and put his 
arms around her, and she returned the 
embrace. 


. ee 


Several afternoons later, Peter found 
himself sitting in the Cathedral of the 
Magdalene. There was something very holy 
about this place--it was quite a distinct 
feeling from the warmth of the temple or 
chapel. Looking around, Peter tried to 
take in all the inscriptions and images 
that covered the walls. He rose and 
walked up the aisle to where several 
candles burned. A sign said, "25¢ offer- 
atory." Without knowing why, Peter fum- 
bled through his pockets for a quarter 
and inserted it into the tiny metal box, 
which received it with a soft clatter. 
Peter gingerly removed one of the wooden 
sticks that were there, used it to trans- 
fer the fire from one candle to another, 
and stood where he was long enough to 
watch the flame grow. 


He then returned to his place in the 
pews, and sat there for several minutes. 
The Pain fatigued him from within, and he 
leaned forward and rested his head on the 
pew in front. After another while, he 
felt a gentle touch on his shoulder and 
looked up to see Susan there. 


"What are you doing here," she asked. 


"Praying for strength," he answered. 
“And may God grant you the same." 


She looked at him as though he were 
ill. 

"I'm sorry," he said. "I didn't mean 
to sound so gothic." 


They went outside and stood on the 
stone steps that led up to the cathedral 
doors. Peter eventually broke the 
silence. 


"I've been feeling pretty strange 
lately. Like there is going to be some 
sort of major change taking place some- 
where, and I haven't got any idea what it 
is." 


"Something to do with the Church," she 
asked. 


"Not really. At least, I don't think 


so." 


"Something to do with our relation- 
ship?" 


"Kind of--well, not really." 

"Well, when you find out what it is, 
tell me," Susan asked, not at all flip- 
pantly. 


They shared the silence for a time, 
and then parted. Peter headed down the 
street in the direction of Temple Square 
and turned back to see Susan going up the 
steps and back into the cathedral. 


Dave Cameron 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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What makes me dance 

is the release 

lines and shapes I can distort 
or throw away 

an escape from uncertainty 

a burst of heart 

Music still moves me 

still buoys me up 


What made him dance 

were familiar lines and shapes 

a lonely boy on a platform 
watching his connections disappear 
Broken twisted statues 

lift and separate 

Hanging on to kicks and memories 

he doesn't know enough ways to move 
In changing streams he drowns 


Now pieces of me, pieces of him 
shatter and scatter 

in anarchy and magic 

His erotic poems 

written on hamburger wrappers 
nightmares in all of them 

his endless stories and shapes 
he tries to keep hidden 

but they seep out and bounce off the windowpane 
when no one's looking 

a violation of intimacies 


Note: 


she will study for her M.F.A. 








Scattered Images 


Dances fall away into shadow 

His colorful pieces are scattered 
across my stage 

His tape sticks to me 

Pyramids fall over the hill 

to catch the blue sunrise 

Is this the air dancing he meant-- 
A fire of grief? 


Collecting, recollecting, correcting, retrieving 
catch it--it's gone! 

He must be dancing somewhere 

with gods, devils, mermaids 

far away from cold preachers 

If it doesn't kill him this time 

it will purify him 

Who does he spin with now 

Is there winter there too? 

Private worlds, public places 

moving in our own balloons 

out of bounds at last 

The dances in our heads 

will enter our bodies 

Precious spring water, splitting again 
will thaw our parting souls 


Wish we could meet again 
for a reunion and a funeral 


Lorraine Bradford 





Lorraine Bradford combines the 
poetry of words with the poetry of dance. 
For her audition piece for graduate school, 
she choreographed a dance to this original poem. 
A graduate of the University of Maryland's dance department, 


in dance at UC-Irvine 
beginning in the fall. 
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Bethesda 
John 5:1-6 


The ragged, tattered people wait 

For water-troubling angels 

To cure their crooked limbs, 

Their withered eyes, their halting gaits. 
They swarm, like flies on rotting meat, 
About the moving pool, 

Full of hollow hope 

For freedom from their filthy sheets. 
"Wilt thou be whole?" the Savior asks; 
They nod and fawn, pawing 

His feet with crippled caresses 

While in His Holy Light they bask. 


I would like to be as kind; 

I desire to help the blind 
Impotent fold and love each man 
According to the Savior's plan; 
Then God, my God, tell me why 

I shut my eyes 

When dirty, legless men 

That stink of urine and stale wine 
Stretch forth their bony claws 

And beg money for more drink? 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 


In a Baltimore Variety Store 


She knows who she is. 


The golden jewel in her nostril, 
Large gilt earrings, 
Head proudly propped 
Against its dark and kinky halo 


Say she knows 

A little bit of kingdoms, 
Chieftains, 

Magic, of 

Drums beating out a song 
Across a continent 

She has not seen, 

The homeland of 
Unshackled forebears. 


She is a princess there 

As, pushing down the keys, 
She calls the value of 

My latest plastic acquisition 
Seven-ninety-eight. 


Margaret Munk 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Their Grandmothers 


We watch them with our daughters and they say, 
"Like this, we walk like this." 

But something rises in us and we cry, 
"It need not be like that; 

For we may walk the way we can or must." 


We watch them with our daughters and they say, 
“Like this, we think like this." 

But something rises in us and we cry, 
"It need not be like that; 

For that which we can comprehend is ours." 


We watch them with our daughters and they say, 
"Like this, make bread like this." 

But something rises in us and we cry, 
"It need not be like that; 

For now we know that we can buy our bread." 


We watch them with our daughters and they say, 
"Like this, we love like this." 

Then something rises in us and we cry, 
"It needs to be like that; 

Yes, love like that--just so--we love like that." 


Laura Hamblin 
Provo, Utah 





Cambodia 


































The purple fields. 
The girl who could have been my sister 
standing by the road my father walked 
to buy vegetables at the market. 

The men at the stands smile 

and my father speaks French to them. 


Outside I hear him 

heavy-footed on the gravel drive 
enclosed between damp Virginia maples. 
In the dining room the windows are dark 
except near the lamp on the table 
where my hair falls over my shoulders 
as I write to my friend in New England 
who is also seventeen. 
I have forgotten about the purple fields. 
I have forgotten about the girl by the road 
and my father wanting to take her home 
because she didn't know 
and the men at the market didn't know 
about the silence that would come 
after the last helicopters 

blew paper against the people outside the gate, 
their fingers hooked around wire, linked diamonds. 


But when my father puts his chin on my head 
and looks past me, 
holding me as though I would leave him 
that very afternoon, 

I know then-- 

he is walking in his mind 
to find men who smile. 


Danielle Beazer 
St. George, Utah 


I Have Known a Mother’s Fears 


Awakened in the night 

by my toddler's croupy cough, 
I feel his eyes spill fear into my throat 
as he gasps blue breath. 

I don't clutch him and run screaming 
but thin the air with menthol crystals 
and give Calcidrine with lullabies. 
I rock him long after he sleeps 

to the rhythm of his breathing. 


I check every friend's house 
for my daughter until even the pink cycle 
turned over in the driveway 
looks molested 

as newspaper headlines surface in my mind. 
Stifling hysterical sobs 
I hold myself together until I see her 
hand in hand with old neighbor Wyatt. 


Long past dark I look again at my son's note: 
"Gone on a hike with the Scouts" 
and I remember my roommate's boyfriend 
bursting breathless into our apartment 
crying to her, "Your brother's dead! 
He fell off the trail!" 

I feel myself so taut that I don't move 
for fear I'll snap 
until the Scoutmaster's truck pulls into our driveway 
and I see my son's slender figure in the taillights, 
as he lifts out his bike. 


I have known a mother's fear 
and only hope's lifeline 
kept me from drowning 

in a pool of dread. 


Sandra R. Shupe 
Ogden, Utah 
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An Interview with Jenny Kite 





Jennifer Kite was a starting forward 
on the women's basketball team at Brigham 
Young University. She attended BYU on a 
four-year athletic scholarship, majoring 
in child psychology. In her junior year, 
she was captain of the team, the leading 
rebounder, the second leading scorer in 
the Western Athletic Conference (WAC), 
and she held the record for the highest 
free throw percentage in the conference. 


Before her senior year, Jenny married 
Greg Kite. For the past three years, 
they have lived in the Boston area where 
Greg plays for the Boston Celtics. Jenny 
has not played basketball competitively 
since her marriage, although she coached 
high school basketball for one year, 
Church basketball for six years, and 
still plays frequently with a group of 
men from Church. She has also been able 
to watch the Celtics games regularly and 
says that it is heaven to see such good 
ball playing. The Kites have recently 
become the parents of twin girls, Melissa 
and Mekell. 


_——————— 


Exponent: When did you start considering 
yourself an athlete? 


Jenny: I started playing games in our 
yard with my brother, who was a little 
older. When I was seven or eight, my 
favorite sport was football. I was pretty 
good at anything that I tried; I guess I 
was coordinated. When I was about ten, I 
started playing softball, too. I didn't 
play any other games until I was about 
thirteen and in junior high. In the 
eighth grade, I started playing volley- 
ball, as well as softball, and running 
track. In the ninth, I added basketball. 


Exponent: Why did basketball become the 
sport on which you concentrated? 


Jenny: During my first year of playing 
basketball, I grew from 5'7" to 5'10". 
That year was also the first year for 
competitive basketball for girls in 
Florida. Although I'm not considered 
tall now, I stood out because I was taller 
than most girls then. I loved basketball 
right from the first, and I worked hard. 
My coach and I stayed after school every 
day to practice. I played the other 
sports, but basketball was the sport that 
I chose to pursue. Because I was voted 
the best player in the state every year 
from my ninth grade year to my senior 
year, people said that basketball and I 
grew together in Florida. 


Exponent: Did you receive encouragement 
and support from your parents and friends? 


Jenny: My best friend was also a very 
good athlete, and we started playing 
together. My mother was always very 
supportive, and I had no problem with my 
peers; however, my father was not at all 
in favor of my playing organized basket- 
ball at school. 


Exponent: Did he explain to you why he 
couldn't support your playing? 


Jenny: He never came right out and told 
me, but I always knew that he didn't feel 
that girls should play sports. My older 
brother was an athlete, and my father 
went to all of his games. He didn't come 
to my games when I was in junior high, 
but that didn't really matter to me. I 
had my mother's support. I think that my 
dad was nervous about the image of women 
athletes, There was a women's softball 
team in town, and there was some question 
about the femininity of some of the 
players. As that was the only type of 
women athletes he had heard of, he didn't 
want me to have any part of organized 
athletics. When I began playing in high 
school, however, he changed. We played 
our games right before my brother's games, 
and he saw me play. I think that he 
thought that I was pretty good. In the 
end, my dad became my biggest fan. 


Exponent: Was your playing socially 
acceptable? Did others of your friends 
share your attitude about sports? Did 
boys your age support you or did they 
feel threatened or that you were competing 
with them? 


I was lucky because I was pretty 
brother who was in the 
kids 


Jenny: 
popular and had a 
"in" crowd--teachers loved him; 
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loved him. He was a great athlete, stu- 
dent council president, the whole bit. I 
came along two years later and as Dennis's 
little sister was accepted too. I dated 
a lot in high school, but I was bothered 
a bit by the fact that sometimes I was 
thought of as a jock, not as a girl. I 
was extremely shy and had a tendency not 
to be really social or care what people 
thought. I honestly didn't care if people 
thought that I was weird or masculine. I 
was tall, but I didn't have a masculine- 
type body. I'm sure that it helped that 
I was considered pretty nice looking. 
When I dated, I dated older guys. That 
was probably because of my brother's 
influence and because the boys at Church 
were older. I was not as active socially 
as some of my friends at school, but that 
may have been because of my standards and 
because being social was not important 

to me. 


I wanted to go to college. Because my 
family was not well off, I felt that the 
only way that I was going to go was to 
earn a basketball scholarship, so I worked 
hard. I devoted my whole life to getting 
high honors in school, to playing basket- 
ball, and to the Church. 


Exponent: When you graduated from high 
school in 1978, how common was it for 
girls to receive athletic scholarships? 


Jenny: Because of Title IX, schools were 
just being told to give a number of schol- 
arships to girls. At that time, I believe 
BYU gave six full-ride scholarships and 
three or four partial scholarships. Now 
they give twelve full-ride scholarships. 


I was recruited by twenty-five colleges 
from all over the country and had scholar- 
ships from seven of them. To show how 
naive I was, I didn't know that BYU had a 
women's basketball team. I didn't know 
anything about BYU; I had assumed that I 
was going to a Florida school. Because I 
was extremely shy and a homebody, I didn't 
feel that I would be comfortable anywhere 
else, so I didn't give serious considera- 
tion to any of them except those that 
were fairly close by. I was shocked when 
I got a-call at school from the BYU coach. 
He asked me "not to sign anything before 
we talk." I suppose the one distinguish- 
ing thing about my offer from BYU was 
that I was the first player that the 
coach had signed without seeing her play; 
he went totally on my statistics and our 
telephone conversation. 


Exponent: Did the fact that you were LDS 
pull you toward BYU? 


Jenny: No, the thing that pulled me to 
BYU was that I wasn't too happy with the 
programs that the Florida schools were 
offering. Florida is not a basketball 
state, and I felt that if I were going to 
progress as an athlete I would have to go 
where basketball was important. I suppose 
that its being a Church school helped 
because I had really wanted to stay close 
to home and the environment at BYU made 
me feel at home. But initially, I had to 
choose between being able to go home on 
weekends and developing as an athlete. 


Exponent: Did you develop as an athlete 
at BYU? Did you get the coaching that 
you wanted? 


Jenny: I definitely learned a great deal 
from Coach Leishman. His teams have won 
the conference title every year but one 

of the nine years that he has been coach- 
ing at BYU. There is no question that I 
didn't know a thing when I went out there. 
I had some raw talent, but the main reason 
that I had been a decent ballplayer was 
that I had worked hard. 


Exponent: What kind of a schedule does 
the women's team at BYU have? 


Jenny: We were not in the WAC until 

my senior year; however, we played most 
of the same schools as the men's teams 
played. Now they play exactly the same 
schools and sometimes coordinate the sche- 
dules so that the two teams can travel 
together. 


BYU had always had great women's bas— 
ketball teams. We went to the National 
Tournament in my sophomore year. Old 
Dominion killed us in the first round, 
but they ended up winning the title, 
which was some consolation. 


I think that BYU could do even better 


if they could recruit all over the coun- 
try. Coach Leishman tends to recruit 
members of the Church who are in nearby 
states. There are a lot of good Mormon 
female athletes, but he doesn't hear 
about other good athletes, such as black 
girls in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
If the women's program could bring in the 
money that the men's program does, Coach 
Leishman could afford to have an assis-— 
tant who did nothing but recruit. 


Exponent: Does being a woman athlete at 
BYU carry a social stigma? Were you able 
to play competitively and maintain your 
high academic record? 


Jenny: Playing ball at BYU is an excel- 
lent setting to grow as a player and as a 
person. Coach Leishman's philosophy is 
that you are a lady first, a student 
second, and a basketball player third. 

He really kept tabs on us; if we didn't 
go to class, we had to run--and nobody 
wanted to run any more than we already 
had to. I did fine academically, and as 
far as the social scene went, I wasn't 
aware of a stigma. I think that some 
guys are attracted to athletic girls and 
some are not; the athletes tend to date 
the athletes. Many of the women whom I 
played with are married and have children; 
many got married while they were playing. 
I don't remember that our social lives 
ever caused us any problems. 


Exponent: What part does physical fitness 
now play in your life? 


Jenny: I'm really high on physical fit- 
ness. I believe that not feeling good 
physically hurts my spiritual life, my 
association with my family--all parts of 
my life. For instance, if I start gaining 
weight, I don't feel good about myself. 

I think that physical fitness is defi- 
nitely important to your state of mind and 
your state of being. I try to follow a 
fitness program and do pretty well at it, 
but I'm not always as fit as I would like 
to be. I didn't get into sports because 
I wanted to be physically fit all of my 
life, but because I have played sports I 
know what it like to be in shape, and I 
know that is when I feel the best. TI 
think that we would all feel better, 
would think better, could carry out our 
activities better, and could relate to 
our families better if we consistently 
did some form of exercise that we liked. 


Now I get my exercise running up and 
down stairs, chugging two babies around. 
I also ride a stationary bike. Running 
isn't for me anymore; I spent too many 
years having to run. I enjoy bicycling 
because it doesn't take long, and my 
time is limited. I also enjoy tennis, 
swimming, and basketball on a less con- 
sistent basis. 


Exponent: What opportunities are pres-— 
ently available for women athletes? 


Jenny: Professionally there are tons of 
opportunities, especially in tennis, 
golf, gymnastics, and skating. Women's 
basketball hasn't caught the public eye 
yet. There are still people, men mostly, 
who don't realize that women can play an 
excellent brand of basketball. You would 
not believe the number of times that I 
have heard people, especially men, leaving 
a women's basketball game saying, "I 
didn't know that they could play so well." 
Women, however, are making their presence 
felt in professional sports--even in the 
area of personal endorsements. Mary Lou 
Retton is a millionaire now because of 
advertising. 


On the college level, there are thou- 
sands of scholarships available. BYU 
offers full-ride scholarships for gymnas-— 
tics, swimming, field hockey, basketball, 
volleyball, softball, track and field-- 
those are the ones that come to mind. It 
is true that you have to be good for the 
major four-year scholarships, but there 
are junior colleges and community and 
trade schools now that have organized 
programs. Some of them are scholarship-— 
run and some are not, but it is competi- 
tion, and you get the advantage of being 
on a team. There is no gestion that a 
four-year scholarship is a great way to 
go through school. It is fun, also. You 
meet nice people, and a lot of nice things 
are there to be learned and gained from 
the experience. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 





My Boston Marathon 


We have lived in Boston for nine years. 
I have loved it from the first, but I 
never realized how much until I was faced 
with a return to our native Arizona. We 
had planned for years to go back to 
Arizona, but only in the abstract. When 
we finally decided to return, my thoughts 
were bittersweet. Because at first I 
could only think of what I would miss-——my 
reveries were filled with tears--I made a 
vow to experience every unique part of 
Boston that I could manage. I have been 
to a concert of modern music in Symphony 
Hall, a medieval concert at Trinity 
Church, toured the Church of Christ 
Science Mother Church and an estate museum 
of Mary Baker Eddy's life, eaten at ethnic 
restaurants, hiked in the mountains. But 
by far the most unique and moving experi- 
ence was my run in the Boston Marathon. 
The marathon symbolizes to me the creative 
and competitive spirit that is so mucha 
part of the Boston that I know and love. 


I have run for years but only short 
distances. My running is not born of 
love but of a need for accomplishment, of 
commitment to the importance of physical 
conditioning, of a desire to eat more 
fattening foods without paying the price. 
I run the same 2 1/2 mile route 4-6 morn- 
ings a week, with a break in the winter. 


In the summer of 1985, Claudia Williams 
moved into our ward. She was attractive, 
outgoing, giving, but one of the most 
intriguing things about her to me was 
that she had run seven marathons, in- 
cluding Athens and Boston. In October, 
Claudia was one of a group of women and 
girls (ages ranging from 9-43, including 
my daughter Alexis) who ran the 10-km 
Bonne Belle race through Boston. We all 
met at my house to coordinate transporta-— 
tion to the starting line at the Boston 
Common. We left for the race 1 1/2 hours 
early, thinking that we had plenty of 
time; however, we got stuck ina subway 
car for what seemed like an hour. When 
we finally reached the Common, we ran at 
breackneck speed, arriving at the starting 
line just as the race began. We peeled 
off our sweats on the run and threw them 
by the side of the course. There are 
many things that can bond people: ath- 
letics is one of them, getting stuck in 
the subway together is another. So 
Claudia and I were off to a good start. 
On the subway ride home, we talked of 
running the marathon in the spring. My 
interest was piqued; Claudia made it seem 
possible and even fun. I made a half- 
hearted commitment. 


In November when our family made the 
decision to move to Arizona, I thought 
more seriously about running the marathon. 
I wanted to say goodbye to Boston in 
style, and I felt that this would be the 
ultimate gesture. By the time of the 
Exponent Christmas party, I was willing 
to commit publicly to the run. When it 
was time for us to share the significant 
things that had happened to us during the 
year, I shared two future events: my 
upcoming move and my resolve to run the 
marathon. We found another runner to 
join us that night--John Taylor, our 
Exponent librarian. He had been running 
ten miles a day for years, lived two 
miles from the starting line, and had 
thought about running it for years. He 
threw in with us immediately. 


We continued our separate training; 
Claudia and I joined forces in February; 
John was too far away to arrange mutual 
runs. I still ran six miles at about 
6:00 A.M. on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday. On Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
Claudia and I ran while my youngest was 
in nursery school. Together we ran a 
combination of hills and distance at a 
slow, comfortable pace, usually about 10- 
minute miles. We ran anywhere from 10-20 
miles through snow, rain, and gusting, 
chilling winds. We refused, however, to 
run when the temperature dropped below 
twenty degrees. 


We chatted as we saw, heard, and felt 
more of Boston than either of us had 
experienced before. Our favorite run was 
along the Charles River. Not only was 
the run flat, but the scenery was some of 
the best in Boston. (We always had to 
stop to catch our breath when we turned 
the corner under the BU bridge, as the 
sparkling blue river, white sailboats, 
and gleaming domes and steeples of Beacon 
Hill came into view.) Our long runs 
were always done here. As a means of 


shutting out the pain of an 18-mile run, 
we shared our dreams and family histories. 
Together, we experienced euphoria after 
loosening up at the end of a good run. 

We grew up physically and psychologically 
during those months. We grew close as we 
spent more quality time with each other 
than with any other person. Our sharing 
of thought, purpose, and accomplishment 
created a bond that is rare. 


Rain was predicted on Marathon day 
(April 19, Patriots Day in Massachusetts). 
The weather was cool; however, we dressed 
only in our new shorts and singlets with 
nylon jackets that could be tied around 
our waists as we heated up. We took a 
30-gallon plastic garbage bag, a jar of 
Vaseline, bottles of water, three aspirin 
tablets each and two Extra-Strength 
Excedrin each to the starting line. 


It was breezy and cold, and we had to 
wait an hour at Hopkinton for the race to 
begin. We tore an opening in the garbage 
bags for our heads and arms to fit through 
and wore them as shifts to cut the wind, 
with our arms and legs pulled inside like 
turtles when we got especially cold. We 
used the Vaseline to generously lubricate 
any place that we thought might rub: on 
feet, between toes, around armhole and 
leg openings, underneath bra straps. We 
drank all the water that we could tolerate 
up to an hour before starting time, fre- 
quently emptying our bladders. Then ten 
minutes before the race, we drank one 
more cup of water and took our three 
aspirins to alleviate some of the pain 
and to lessen the swelling that inevitably 
accompanies a 26.4-mile run. 


As we were making our last-minute 
preparations, the fifteen wheelchair 
racers started. They were followed about 
fifteen minutes later by the approximately 
5,000 registered runners and the unnum- 
bered thousands of unregistered runners-—- 
our group. (To qualify for a number in 
the Boston Marathon, women between the 
ages of 40-49 have to finish an officially 
sanctioned marathon in 3 1/2 hours. 

Being optimistic and assuming that I 

could hold my normal pacé of 10-minute 
miles, a 26.4 mile run would take a little 
over 4 1/2 hours. There was no way that 

I could have qualified. Besides, I wasn't 
at all sure that I could keep up 10-minute 
miles for 26.4 miles. Consequently, we 
were tagalongs, at the back of the pack.) 


I had never been to the marathon be- 
fore. I knew that it was a big event, 
that it drew crowds, but it had never 
held any spectator appeal for me. Running 
the race gave me a whole new perspective. 
Claudia, John, and I crowded into the 
lineup and crossed the starting line six 
minutes after the beginning of the race 
then had to walk for another 1 1/2 min- 
utes. When we were finally able to run, 
we paced ourselves at 9-minute miles. 


It felt good--especially with the 
crowds lining the route yelling encourage- 
ment, handing out water and oranges. 
Children held out their hands for runners 
to slap as they went by. I even slapped 
the proffered hand of a Cabbage Patch 
doll. It didn't seem to matter if we 
were running through wealthy or poor 


sections; there were crowds everywhere 
yelling, "You're looking great," "You can 
do it," "Run, Roz, Run" (printed for that 


purpose on the back of my singlet). 

After the marathon I heard that people 
were especially supportive of women be- 
cause there were fewer of them. By the 
time we reached Wellesley, the half-way 
point, it was raining fairly hard. The 
rain was a nice cooling respite for the 
overheated runners, but it drove away 
several groups of friends who had come to 
see us pass. 


In Wellesley, at the women's college, 
the coeds traditionally stand close to- 
gether to form a chute for the runners to 
Pass through. The chute was about a 
block long and only wide enough for one 
runner to pass at a time. The coeds were 
packed together, yelling encouragement to 
us, reaching out to us. The noise seemed 
deafening; I could feel the vibrations. 

I felt such a sense of elation that it 
seemed that my feet had left the ground. 
I laughed and cried until my throat con- 
stricted, and I thought I would have to 
stop to catch my breath. But the chute 
ended, and I returned to earth. That was 
a runner's high like I've read about but 
never experienced. 


Claudia, John, and I ran together 
to Wellesley. Then Claudia started fall- 
ing behind because she was having trouble 
with a calf muscle. John and I slowed 
down considerably but still pulled 
ahead. Just before Heartbreak Hill we 
started to feel our bodies more acutely, 
so we stopped to take the remaining two 
Excedrin. 


Heartbreak Hill is a 5-mile uphill 
climb that begins just outside of 
Wellesley. It is a series of hills, not 
terribly steep; however, it begins at the 
17-mile point. It is a killer. What 
made the Hill bearable for me was that 
friends were there to offer encouragement. 
I stopped to dance with Jan Cooper at the 
base of Heartbreak Hill. Diane McKinney 
Kellogg and her twin babies met us halfway 
up the Hill and ran with us for a while. 


By the time we reached the top of 
Heartbreak Hill, at about twenty-two 
miles, I hit the proverbial wall. our 
training had only extended to twenty 
miles, and my psyche would carry me no 
further. I was slowing John up so much 
that I told him to go on without me. I 
walked most of the rest of the course, 
running sporadically. About one mile 
from the finish line, a young man ran up 
beside me and said, "Let's go." So I 
went. We talked, and I was able for a 
while to forget my flagging spirits and 
non-functioning body. But just as the 
finish line came into sight, my body 
said, "Hold on, what do you think you're 
doing?" Even though I had to walk for a 
few yards, I made myself run on the ap- 
proach to the ending chute, knowing my 
family would be watching; it would have 
been somewhat of a disappointment to all 
of us if I had followed my inclinations 
and crawled over the finish line. 


It was wonderful to stop. I finished 
in a little over 4 1/2 hours; even with 
my walking I had averaged 10-minute 
miles! For the second time during the 
marathon my welling emotions caused my 
throat to constrict and my breathing 
became labored. I was in real pain, 
faint, and nauseated; I must have looked 
bad because I was asked by an official if 
I was all right. I'm sure that he was 
ready to whisk me off to the medical 
tent. Even though I came in far behind 
the contenders, a friend who was a race 
official saved a space blanket to throw 
on my, by then, shivering body. I fell 
into the welcome arms of my husband. 


We had planned a celebration dinner 
that evening; that was out of the ques-— 
tion. I went home and walked backwards 
up the stairs to my bedroom. (The back-— 
wards stair climbing became a norm for 
the next few days; going up stairs was 
much more bearable that way.) I asked my 
husband to take the kids out to eat. I 
ran a full tub of hot water and lowered 
my aching body into the soothing liquid. 
After a short nap, I dragged myself out 
of the tub. My legs didn't seem to func— 
tion on their own, so I lifted them with 
my hands to get out of the tub. I hobbled 
to the bed and collapsed but slept little. 
It was difficult to get comfortable; I 
ached everywhere. In addition, I had 
diarrhea all night and the next day. 
After two days of moving my muscles as 
little as possible to avoid the pain, I 
decided that it was time to stop babying 
myself. I took the kids on a subway 
excursion to Boston to see Mickey Mouse 
at a department store. My recovery was 
almost complete. 


Normally, I tend to sublimate my own 
needs, fulfilling instead the seemingly 
more immediate needs of the rest of my 
family. But in preparing for the Mara- 
thon, I had set my physical conditioning 
as a priority. That felt good. I had 
carved out some time where none had 
previously existed. With the help and 
encouragement of Claudia, I had set a 
difficult goal and had broken it down into 
short, achievable training sessions. We 
had worked hard. That felt good. I had 
also made a wonderful friend, something I 
don't often allow myself the time to do; 
that felt good. We finished the mara- 
thon--that_felt good. 


Just recently a fellow marathoner 
asked me if I would run a marathon again. 
I just smiled and shrugged. 


Roslyn L. Udall 
Belmont, Massachusetts 
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Currently in the United States, teen- 
agers are getting pregnant at a faster 
rate than ever before. Twenty years ago 
the standard way of handling the problem 
was to send the young woman to a home for 
unwed mothers where she would receive 
prenatal care, schooling, counseling, 
and, most importantly, anonymity. Those 
who could not afford the programs or were 
unaware of their existence often went to 
stay with a distant relative. After 
delivery, the child was most likely given 
up for adoption. Today the scenario is 
different. Now a pregnant teen most 
likely stays at home; she may be able to 
continue at school; and she usually keeps 
the baby. Another option is abortion. 


Being a social worker and family coun- 
selor, I have seen many such situations. 
More likely than not the outcome is 
tragic and devastating to the young per- 
son. I would like to describe three cases. 


I met Donna when she was thirty-five 
and being admitted to a psychiatric hos- 
pital for anorexia. During the last 
year, she had lost 75 pounds. At 5'2" 
and weighing 160, she had been more than 
just plump. A new boyfriend had come 
into her life, and she had decided to 
diet. She soon passed her goal and con- 
tinued to drop. The physician at the 
nursing home where she had worked for the 
last fifteen years as an LPN became con- 
cerned at her weakening condition. Donna 
had had fainting spells, and her blood 
pressure was very low. She was hospital- 
ized for various stomach ailments. Noth- 
ing was found, and she was discharged; 
however, the doctor would not let her 
return to work until she was stabilized, 
both physically and emotionally. She 
lived with her parents and had always 
been very quiet and reclusive. She con- 
tinued to be very depressed and to lose 
weight. Eventually her parents and phy- 
sician were able to persuade her to be 
hospitalized at a psychiatric facility. 


After a month of hospitalization, she 
began to confide to the staff that she 
kept hearing the voice of her son calling 
to her to come find him. Her story is as 
follows: 


As a plump teenager, she had little 
opportunity to date. She was also very 
shy. In her senior year, a young man who 
worked at the local gas station started 
to date her. She acquiesced to his sexual 
demands, and by the time she graduated she 
knew that she was pregnant. She told no 
one and left for nursing school in Septem- 
ber as planned. At Christmas, her parents 


noticed nothing unusual; 
been overweight. 


she had always 


In early January, the school called 
her parents to announce that Donna had 
given birth to a son. Her parents drove 
the sixty miles to the hospital and told 
her that she could not bring the baby 
home when she expressed that desire. As 
far as they were concerned, her options 
were to manage on her own or to give the 
child up for adoption. With little dis- 
cussion, adoption was decided upon. 

Donna and her parents had little or no 
contact with the baby or the adoption 
agency. On the way home, Donna announced 
that she never wanted the subject brought 
up again. And so it never was, not until 
things began to fall apart for her. 
Without going further into Donna's complex 
psychiatric problems, it is clear that 
the total repression of this traumatic 
experience was not a satisfactory or 
healthy way to deal with the crisis; the 
experience had come back to haunt her. 


Annie, an attractive 18-year-old 
Catholic girl, came seeking help for her 
depression. Six months before, she had 


been pregnant and, unbeknownst to her 
parents, had had an abortion. Since 
then she had been obsessed with the ex- 
perience--reliving it again and again, 
imagining her baby's cry. She was over- 
whelmed with guilt and was unable to 
concentrate at school. People found her 
distracted and sad. She thought about 
suicide. Formerly an honor student, her 
marks slipped. Because she was the oldest 
of six children, her parents relied upon 
her heavily. She resented always having 
to be the responsible one. She thought 
about running away. 


While abortion might seem the simplest 
solution to some, it is not without heavy 
consequences. This young woman had com- 
pletely isolated herself from family, 
church, and friends. She was unable to 
ask for help from any of these sources. 
She was afraid to confess her deeds to 
anyone, and until she could do that, she 
would have to carry her burden alone. 


Pat was a graduating senior who had 
no interest in going on to college as 
her older brothers and sisters had. 
had no desire to marry her boyfriend, 
either--even when she found out that she 
was pregnant. She confided in her par- 
ents, who were naturally upset and con- 
cerned. They considered the options: 
abortion, adoption, or keeping the baby. 
Because they were devoted Catholics, 
abortion was out. Pat's mother wisely 


She 


Pregnant Teens 


informed her that it was Pat's decision 
whether to keep the baby or give it up 

for adoption, but as much as she adored 
babies, Pat's mother would not be a mother 
to this child; she had already had seven 
of her own. If Pat chose to keep the 
baby, it would be solely her responsi- 
bility. 


Pat and her family joined a teen preg- 
nancy program at a nearby hospital where 
they all received counseling to help make 
the decision. After Pat decided to give 
the baby up for adoption, she continued 
with the program and was given the oppor- 
tunity to choose her baby's parents, 
anonymously, from several possible appli- 
cations. Pat was also urged to write a 
letter to her child and to give pictures 
of herself and the father-to-be to the 
adoptive parents. 


At the time of delivery, Pat's mother 
and boyfriend were there in the delivery 
room to help and support her. She held 
and cuddled her beautiful daughter, and 
two days later the baby went to her new 
home. Six months later, Pat received 
through the agency a lovely letter from 
the adoptive parents with a picture en- 
closed. The letter was filled with words 
of praise and thanks for the priceless 
gift. 


Pat and her family cried many tears 
over this lost child who would never be 
theirs, but they felt good about the 
decision that had been made. Throughout 
the painful ordeal, they were open about 
the situation. Pat lived at home and 
worked in a local store. She continued 
going out with her friends both before 
and after the birth. She had the full 
support of family, friends, and community. 
The next fall she enrolled in college. 


While all three girls suffered great 
emotional trauma, only Pat has the poten-— 
tial of not being emotionally damaged. 
She and her family handled the crisis in 
a healthy way. The loss was no less for 
her than the other two, but at least she 
was able to work through her grief and 
even had an opportunity to help decide 
her child's future. 


Unfortunately, the problem of pregnant 
teens will continue to exist. It is 
important that families handle the situ- 
ation with openness and sensitivity. It 
is not a problem to hide. There are 
viable options, and it's important that 
these young women understand them so 
that they can make wise decisions for 
themselves. 

Kitty Lambert 
Hingham, Massachusetts 





An Interview with 


Jenny Kite 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Exponent: I've heard that men who have 
played competitive sports have a definite 
advantage in business because of such 
things as the jargon that they learned 
and the camaraderie and experiences that 
they have shared with their teammates. 

Is the same true for women who parti- 
cipate in athletics? 


Jenny: Definitely. I feel that I'm the 
person that I am now because of the ath- 
letic experience that I have had. I'm 
sure that there are ways other than ath- 
letics to gain the things that I have 
gained through athletics; I know that 
those things can be accomplished through 
any kind of discipline that you put your- 
self through, whether it be in music or 
art or whatever. However, the devotion, 
dedication, hard work, and determination 
necessary to participate successfully as 
a member of an athletic team are easily 
transferable to whatever other interests 
and goals that you have. In addition, 
the network of friends and the knowledge 
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gained about oneself brings nothing but 
benefit no matter what direction your 
life takes. 


Exponent: Do you have any pangs about 
Greg's being in the limelight now and 
your being in a more supportive role? 


Jenny: I've been fortunate; I have never 
had that problem. I love the game, and 
here in Boston I am still involved in it. 
I get to watch the greatest players in 
the world play basketball, night after 
night, and I'm in heaven just watching. 

I miss playing ball; I miss the university 
team atmosphere; I miss the fun times 
that I've had, but I've gotten to the 
point that that was then, and this is 
liked to be in the lime- 


now. I've never 
light, so this is fine. I'm a homebody 
still. I'd just as soon spend time at 


home and let Greg go off and do all the 
parties, appearances, radio interviews, 
and so forth. I don't relish that; I 
don't really dislike it, but I don't look 
for it. I'm not the kind of person who 
likes to get dressed up and go to the 
parties and wear the furs and diamonds 
and lace. I'd just as soon watch the 
basketball games wearing my jeans and 
tennis shoes. 


Exponent: Is there anything else, any 
words of encouragement, that you'd like 
to pass on to our readers? 


Jenny: Yes. Athletics is a real charac- 
ter-building process, and my experience 
with it has definitely helped me in many 
ways. However, some people will never 
change; they will always think of female 
athletes as masculine. The feeling that 
female athletes were lesbian used to be 
prevalent, but thank goodness that has 
changed a lot. I think that it is because 
of the exposure that the women are getting 
on television. A lot of them, like Mary 
Lou Retton, are cute, bouncy. You look 

at her and think that there is a cute, 
feminine athlete. But look at her; she 

is as strong as any man; she is as strong 
as an ox. 


Athletics has certainly been an excit- 
ing part of my life, and it looks like it 
will continue to be for a while. I will 
definitely encourage my young girls in 
whatever positive activities that they 
might have inclinations toward, and I 
will definitely present athletics asa 
positive activity. 





Fear of Fasting 


Fasting had always been a window- 
cleaner that allowed me, at least for 
occasional moments, to see through the 
glass a little less darkly. It was a key 
that I trusted and used to open, however 
slightly, the spiritual dimension when I 
needed to be comforted, assured, renewed, 
or enlightened. I loved Fast Sundays; 
my hair was always a little bit cleaner; 
my skin more radiant; my dress more pris-— 
tine; my voice more melodious. I depended 
on that monthly spring-cleaning and 
trusted that if I would do my twenty-four 
hour vigil, my windows would be cleaned, 
that the light would shine through more 
brightly. My testimony was born and grew 
in those adolescent years as I partici- 
pated in the spiritual communion of testi- 
mony meetings, and I learned very early 
that I needed to belong to a spiritual 
community. I went to those meetings and 
was fed. I found peace, joy, community, 
and truth. When the meeting was not a 
spiritual feast, it was because I had not 
properly kept my vigil. 


Fast Sundays ceased to be so simple 
many years ago. Instead of the peace, 
joy, and light that I had learned to 
expect, I usually felt cynicism, outrage, 
disillusionment, and loneliness. I de- 
spaired at my continuing failure to make 
work the key that had served me so well. 
Fasting had become more associated with 
migraine headaches than magical Windex. 
The acceptance in a community that had 
once come to me so easily now seemed to 
be denied. I continued to assume, how- 
ever, that I was failing to use the tool 
correctly. If I had only fasted more 
rigorously, or prayed more fervently, or 
taken the sacrament more thoughtfully, or 
behaved more charitably, the heavens 
would have opened for me. Often I would 
go to church, fully-fasted, eager to be 
fed, only to leave hungry, to return, 
once again, to a self-examination of my 
sins, my failures, my inadequacies that 
were keeping me from communion. Instead 
of becoming more at harmony with my spiri- 
tual community on Fast Sundays, I became 
more alienated. 


In addition, the issues of being single 
in a married Church, female in a male 
Church, and doubting in a believing Church 
were more immediate on Fast Sunday than 
at any other time, and fasting--my magic 
key--only seemed to exacerbate my disil- 
lusionment. When I attended testimony 
meeting, spiritually prepared for it, I 
listened more attentively, felt more 
keenly, and as a consequence, hurt more 
deeply. I didn't belong. I didn't be- 
lieve. Fasting, as always, made me more 
vulnerable, but instead of opening me up 
to joy, I was opened to pain. Eventually 
I became less willing to suffer on a 
monthly basis and would often avoid vul- 
nerability and opt for oblivion. 


This alienation was especially true 
during this past year when I moved into a 





ward that was predominantly married stu-— 
dent couples with one-going-on-two chil- 
dren. For months, I attended meetings 
and felt rejected. The women seemed to 
look at me, suspiciously, and the men 
looked right through me. I became more 
and more willing to fade into the wood- 
work, to become one of the women who just 
disappeared. 


Until two months ago. As Fast Sunday 
approached, I yearned for one last chance 
to recapture my joy in fasting, and I was 
going to knock until I was answered, seek 
until I found. I had somehow shed my 
cynicism of the previous years, and I was 
the young adolescent again preparing for 
Fast Sunday. 


I spent Saturday alone, in fasting and 
prayer, and on Sunday morning I walked to 
Church on a beautiful Boston midwinter 
spring day. It had snowed the night 
before, and my footsteps were the first 
as I walked along Massachusetts Avenue 
and across the Cambridge Common. I sang 
as I walked. I particularly remember my 
rousing chorus of "As the Dew From Heaven 
Distilling." My voice was more melodious; 
my hair was cleaner; my skin more radiant; 
my dress more pristine. I stopped at the 
statue I have come to love that is hidden 
behind the Episcopal Church on Brattle 
Street and looked at the figure pleading 
with heaven and repeated to myself: "We 
shall not cease from exploration/And at 
the end of all our exploring/Will be to 
arrive where we started/And know the 
Place for the first time." 


As I entered the chapel, I felt as 
though I had come home. Every person I 
greeted looked lovely to me. I wanted to 
hug all the children, embrace my brothers 
and sisters, and commune completely with 
them. The opening song, the prayer, the 
sacrament were all precious to me in the 
way that only once-forgotten familiar 
things can be precious. 


Two babies 
were the 
joy with 


And then the meeting began. 
were blessed, and the mothers 
first to rise and share their 
the congregation. And then a third sister 
rose to tell the story of how she had to 
grab her two children and evacuate her 
apartment the previous night because of a 
fire in the next building. She wept, and 
I was weeping with her as she spoke 
about taking only what was most precious 
with her, her children, from the building. 
And then she said, "I know that the only 
way we can know of God's love in this 
world is by having children of our own." 


The pain I felt was immediate and 
demanding. I realize now that it went 
away beyond the temporal circumstances of 
fast meeting. I looked around the con- 
gregation and saw the woman who had re- 
cently lost her first child to birth 
defects; I saw the sisters who had adopted 
children; I saw and numbered myself among 


the single women; I saw the couples who 
weren't able to have children. I was 
moved, more compellingly than TI had ever 
been in my adolescent zeal, to bear my 
testimony, and I was convinced that the 
words were given to me. I have gone over 
and over what I said in an attempt to 
analyze and dissect, but I can't deny and 
refuse to dismiss the conviction that I 
had been told to speak, that the heavens 
opened, albeit painfully. I remember 
saying that I had to believe that we can 
know God's love in many ways, that it is 
difficult to see life through any vision 
but our own, but we had to try, and that 
I knew and had felt God's love. 


The woman whose testimony I had follow-— 
ed left the chapel, hurt and angry. And 
the meeting proceeded painfully as person 
after person rose to defend the sanctity 
of the nuclear family. I don't recall 
much; I was hurting too badly. The same 
door that at one time had united me to my 
spiritual community now seemed to separate 
me from it. The compulsion to speak was 
so familiar, and yet so foreign because 
it no longer opened portals of joy and 
communion; rather, it seemed to underline 
my separation and liminality. 


My faith in fasting is stronger than 
it has ever been. That key is still 
available to me. While fasting I become 
spiritually vulnerable and sensitive in 
ways that I experience at no other time. 
After this experience, I couldn't, mldn't, 
as I had done in the past, look for ex- 
cuses that I had failed to prepare myself; 
the familiarity and rightness of the 
experience were too immediate. I had to 
accept that the heavens had opened, that 
I had sought and I had found, that the 
spirit can bear witness to error as power— 
fully as it ever bears witness to truth. 
It is not a failure in me that makes me 
most vulnerable to certain explosive 
issues when I am fasting. The issues are 
real; they constitute a large part of my 
spiritual life right now, and the spirit 
can bear witness to their validity. If a 
spiritual acknowledgment of their verac-— 
ity brings pain rather than joy, I do 
not have to dismiss the experience. 


If the blessings are not immediate, 
they are no less real. During the two 
months since that meeting, the ward has 
changed for me. Slowly and painfully, 
the doors have opened. I have. talked 
with the sister whom I hurt and who hurt 
me, and we are careful friends. In Relief 
Society, I hear a new sensitivity to 
issues of single sisters, and my home 
teachers now talk to me instead of at me. 
If I once experienced fasting in joy, I 
now do so in fear, but certainly joy and 
fear are both time-honored emotions with 
which to approach deity. 


Anna Tueller 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


A Gift from the Heart 


So Far, Poems by Margaret Rampton Munk, 
$5.95 + 1.00 shipping (order from Eleanor 
Colton, 8005 Greentree Rd., Bethesda, MD 
20817), 93 pages. 


I have followed Meg Munk's writing: I 
read with horror her account of an at- 
tempted rape in Exponent II. I cried 
when I read her poetry in Dialogue de- 
scribing her heart-wrenching battle with 
cancer. Consequently, when I found that 
a collection of Meg's poems had been 
published recently and was being billed 
as an appropriate Mother's Day present, I 
immediately ordered copies for my mother, 
my mother-in-law, and myself. 


The book consists of five parts: 
"Generations," "Sisters," "Earth and 
Sky," "Faith and Doubt," "One Year." 
sensitively deals with family, women, 
nature, her relationship with the Lord, 
and the agonies associated with her im- 
pending death. Some of my favorite 
poems are "Omission," a plea from an 
organized, directed person to remember 
the important things in life; "A Skeptic's 
Prayer," a prayer to the Lord from someone 
who loves Him but still questions; "Sis- 
ters Then," the recounting of two sisters 
in the pre-existence who come to earth, 
one the mother, one the daughter; and 


Meg 


"One Year," her reflections on the pro- 
gression from the first knowledge of her 
malignancy to suffering to acceptance. 
Meg's illness has increased her sensitiv— 
ity, allowing her to grasp meaning that 
we take for granted. So much has been 
asked of her, yet she zeems to have the 
inner strength to cop: ‘sith what life has 
offered her. 


Already in the short time that I've 
had my copy, I have found ample need and 
opportunity to use Meg's work in a public 
forum. One of her poems added immeasur- 
ably to the talk that I gave in sacrament 
meeting when saying goodbye to the ward. 
I also felt moved to use another of her 
messages to help me say goodbye 
to my Exponent sisters. She speaks from 
her heart to so many of us for so many 
reasons. 


I am touched by the simplicity and 
beauty with which Meg Munk communicates 
about very difficult subjects. My spirit 
soars as I read her poetry; it is inti- 
mate, tender, beautiful, and sometimes 
very painful. This book is a legacy that 
deserves to reach far beyond Meg's circle 
of acquaintances. 

Roslyn L. Udall 
Belmont, 
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Responses 


I am writing in response to the article 
on home school, I have personally known 
of some very successful home schools and 
respect these families' decisions to 
educate their children as they have re- 
ceived inspiration to do so; therefore, I 
am not opposing this form of education 
totally. I am a concerned educator my- 
self, as well as a mother, and I would 
like to voice some possible solutions 
that I feel were not presented in the 
sister's experience. 


I believe that there are other solu- 
tions to improving our children's educa- 
tion besides walking away from the prob- 
lems and, possibly, teaching our children 
to do the same. As a teacher, I have 
struggled for answers as to how to meet 
the needs of the very gifted child in my 
class, the average child, and the child 
with learning disabilities. I have been 
exposed to many educational philoso- 
phies and methods and have discovered. 
that the children who are the most suc- 
cessful are the ones whose parents accept 
them as individuals, do not push them to 
conform to success, work with the system 
by volunteering help, and support the 
teachers and administrators as much as 
possible. These parents listen with open 
minds and then try to help their children 
adjust to problems by reinforcing what I 
call "coping mechanisms." 


There is never going to be a perfect 
situation wherein a child does not en- 
counter some problems with teachers, 
peers, curriculum, or environment; there- 
fore, I submit that a child can learn how 
to deal with the imperfections and still 
survive. During a recent training pro- 
gram, I received some very valuable ideas 
that I have tried to use when counseling 
with the parents of the children whom I 


teach. Some of the ideas I have borrowed 
come from that copyrighted program called 
WORKSHOP WAY. 


1. Children need to realize that speed 
is not a sign of intelligence. They 
need to be able to learn what their 
own pace is and then respect the fact 
that everyone functions with a dif- 
ferent "time clock." 


2. Children need the power of management. 
They need to feel the success of 
managing their materials and being 
able to make decisions. 


3. Children need to feel responsible for 
their learning. They need to feel the 
responsibility that it takes to start 
and complete a task. They need to be 
able to take responsibility for their 
behavior and their innate ability to 
GO with positive things and STOP with 
negative things. (In adult terms, 
this is self-control.) 


4. Children need to be able to relate to 
peers. They need to be able to learn 
how to deal with conflict outside 
their homes. This interaction can 
help them better deal with conflicts 
with siblings and family members. 


5. Children need to have the opportunity 
to grow emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually. They need the opportunity 
to learn to view their world ona 
"love/trust" level instead of just a 
"“duty/justice" level or "fear/anxiety" 
level. In other words, they need to 
be able to learn for the right reasons 
--because they want to learn, not be- 


cause their parents want them to or 
because their teachers want them to. 
That is what I mean by "love/trust." 
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By loving/trusting, they are able to 
gain a sense of freedom that allows 
them to discover their world and then 
make their own judgments about it 
through the perspective of love and 
trust. 


It is true that there are few programs 
either inside or outside the home that 
supply the elements necessary for all 
these needs to be fulfilled; therefore, 
the combined goal of parents and educators 
should be to work within the system 
to recognize these needs and then meet 
them with more understanding. All our 
modern technology and mediums for edu- 
cating and building human minds for a 
higher sophisticated society need to be 
put in perspective with traditional values 
and inner peace. 


By isolating our children from the 
present problems in the education system, 
are we helping our children develop per- 
spective, or are we protecting them from 
facing the challenges of an imperfect 
world? I am suggesting that before we 
rule out the public school, we should see 
what we can do to help our children cope 
with the system. If, after we have tried 
all the alternatives, we are still prompt-— 
ed to educate our families at home, then 
we should still see that all their needs 
are being met in optimum surroundings 
conducive to helping them become well- 
balanced individuals. 


Carma Gee Sorensen 
West Valley City, Utah 
For more information on the WORKSHOP WAY 
write: Xavier University of Louisiana, 
7325 Palmetto Street, Box 144C, New 
Orleans, LA 70125. 
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I just finished reading the Spring 
1986 issue of Exponent II. I feel even 
more lonely and depressed and isolated 
and angry now than I did before I began 
reading. I have so much anger that I 
guess it shows in just about everything 
I undertake, and I therefore lose the 
slight amount of credibility that I might 
have had (but probably never did anyway, 
so what does it matter?). 


Exponent II sometimes enhances my 
feelings of desperation. I read about 
these wonderful retreats in which I take 
no part, mostly for geographical and 
financial reasons, but also because I 
read names of participants like Linda 
Newell and Emma Lou Thayne and Margaret 
Toscano, and I feel intimidated. They 
are all somebody, and I am nobody. How 
did they wade through the muck and somehow 
emerge? I believed "The Great Fable" and 
gave up finishing my education to get my 
MRS degree and carry out the noble work 
of multiplying and replenishing the earth 
(with three children whom I really do 
love dearly). I am ashamed at my naivete, 
but back then I called it faith( fulness) 
or whatever. I do not mean to suggest 
that I think these ladies lack "faith(ful- 
ness) or whatever"; quite the opposite. 

I deeply admire their courage and accomp- 
lishments and character. I am grateful 
for the opportunities that I have had to 
listen to them through the Bay Colloquium 
and the Sunstone Symposium. I just feel 
my own lack so very keenly. I also wonder 
what I am taking on faith now that I will 
later regard as stupidity. 


I feel so betrayed by "The Great 
Fable." I have the formula for happiness 
in Mormondom--a supportive, faithful 
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husband (after all, he does the dishes!), 
three lovely, bright, normal children, a 
comfortable suburban home, revolving 
Church callings, a minimum of community 
involvement, etc., etc., etc., ad nauseum. 
If I would lose some weight, we would be 
perfect for Meet the Mormons. I am sup- 
posed to be happy. I see many women in 
the Church that have a reason for anger, 
whose lives are not so (seemingly) pic- 
ture-perfect. Why am I so angry and 
frustrated? 


I read about BYU Women's Conferences 
that actually have something worthwhile 
to say. Then I go to Relief Society and 
hear lessons on self-esteem that degen- 
erate into discussions on goal-setting for 
getting all the laundry folded in one 
day. If I dare verbally to wonder why 
folded laundry is a requirement for the 
Celestial Kingdom, I am brow-beaten into 
a corner and reminded of my place. I 
hear about the wonderful heroics of Helmut 
Heubner, and I desperately want to raise 
my sons with that much integrity. Then I 
go to Gospel Doctrine class where a ques- 
tion is raised about the propriety of 
obedience in the military. (I remember 
Helmut Heubner, My Lai, Mountain Meadows 
Massacre .. . .) I comment that I be- 
lieve I have made a covenant to obey God, 
not man (please, no technicalities here) 
and that I would be careful about any 
other person I chose to obey unquestion- 
ingly. The bishop, sitting behind me in 
class, severely chastises me for my unor- 
thodoxy and proceeds to correct the mis- 
conception I may have given the class: 

As far as he is concerned, obedience is 
paramount. 


But I have not yet learned to keep my 
mouth shut. I am called (pardon me, 
assigned) to be the Varied Interest leader 
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in Relief Society. (They don't dare put 
me anywhere else these days.) I suggest 
a class on Women's Legal Rights in the 
workplace, in divorce, in the world of 
finance, etc. Oh, no! The powers that 
be reject this idea totally. There are 
some couples in the ward that are having 
marital problems and are being counseled 
by the bishop; we mustn't rock the boat 
or, heaven forbid!, provide any informa- 
tion that might sway any of these sisters 
to actually consider divorce. Is ignor- 
ance supposed to keep us compliant? I am 
new in this ward, and I do not know any 
of the personal circumstances in these 
cases. But I feel deep sorrow. I have 
personally known other sisters in other 
wards who have been counseled by bishops 
to obey adulterous husbands, abusive 
husbands, criminal husbands. Some (not 
all) of these sisters finally found the 
courage to divorce these creeps, and 
guess who was a social outcast? (If she 
had only tried harder... .) 


I do not think all bishops give bad 
counsel. I just do not believe all bish- 
ops are omniscient. I have decided to 
stop passing the buck and start taking 
responsibility for my own salvation. I 
hear rumors that people are "worried" 
about my testimony. Funny how these 
people also shun me instead of trying to 
"love" me back into the fold. Maybe my 
anger makes people afraid of me. I don't 
really blame them. I'm afraid of me, too. 


The other day I heard someone say 
(again) that the Church is perfect but 
the people in it are not. I don't under- 
stand. I always thought it was the gospel 
that was perfect. 


Cindy Le Fevre 
Sacramento, California 











Sisters Speak 


A criticism that is sometimes aimed at 

Exponent II is that we have accepted 

a division of labor along gender lines 

in terms of the issues that we fea-— 

ture in our paper. We cover personal 
relationship issues, home and hearth 
issues, but we leave the "bigger" issues 
to our brethren--still. We are reminded 
that we seldom have articles that struggle 
with tough theological subjects or that 
examine the world-shaking questions of 
our day. Most of us on the staff plead 
guilty to this preference for the personal 
life-experience topics, but we also point 
out that we are a paper that depends 
heavily on what our readers write! And 
there is a pattern in what you choose to 
submit for publication. And in columns 
like "Sisters Speak" we find that when we 
ask questions or when others suggest 
questions that call for personal experi- 
ence descriptions, we are rewarded with 
rich articles from thoughtful readers 
across the globe. But when we touch on 
those traditionally "male"-type questions, 
our responses fall to a minimum. We are 
not distressed, but we think the pattern 
is worth mentioning. And we think it 
worthwhile to add a challenge to our 
readers/writers--please consider narrowing 
the gender gap and rallying your female 
minds towards the goal of writing essays 
on war and peace, science and technology, 
truth and error, the future and the past. 
Don't ignore the wonderfully personal- 
sphere items you have provided so beauti- 
fully over they years, but push back the 
frontiers and intellectually gnaw on the 
public-sphere questions and then, 
of course, share your gnawings with us at 
Exponent II. We look forward to what you 
sisters have to say. 


For starters, take the challenge from 
a recent talk by historian Anne Firor 
Scott. She was the Tanner Lecturer at 
the 1986 Mormon History Association Con- 
ference in May in Salt Lake City. The 
Tanner Lecturer is always a non-Mormon 
historian commissioned to write about 
Mormons. She was specifically commis- 
stoned to write about Mormon women. Her 
address will be published in the 1986 
Journal of Mormon History, but, in advance 
of that, let me report one of her remarks. 
She had been reviewing the remarkably 
feminist tone of thé early Woman's 
Exponent and the remarkably militant 
style of early Mormon women leaders during 
the Nauvoo and early Utah period. She 
then commented on that well-documented 
period after 1912 (or so) when the Church 
leadership "reined in" the ladies. [It 
happened so quickly that it was thorough, 
she observed. And there was so little 
resistance. Actually, there was almost 
none. She could not explain this passive 
acceptance after a half-century and more 
of such outspoken feminism, but she spec-— 
ulated (and herein lies the challenge to 
our generation!) that while the rest of 
the United States "women's rights" women 
had developed a philosophy or a theology 
of feminism to justify and explain their 
feminism, Mormon women had not. Others 
had acted out their suffragist and woman- 
liberating roles basing these actions on 
some well-formed ideas about rights and 
entitlements, while LDS women had acted 
in response to practical needs and con- 
crete goals but had neglected theory to 
form a foundation for their actions. 
Once the actions were determined to be 
irrelevant by male leaders, the reasons 
were not there to justify resistance to 
the men's decisions. Said Firor, "Mormon 
women had no theology of their own to 
fight with." Where is LDS feminist theol- 
ogy? Is there an LDS feminist theology? 
Ought there to be? What do you think, 
sisters? Speak. 


(Please send your contributions typed, 
double-spaced, and with margins of 10 and 
50. The due date for our next issue is 
September 15, 1986.) 


Speaking of that shortage of female 
comment on public-sphere issues, we re- 
ceived but two letters in response to 
Exponent II's question for this issue. 
That question was, “What are the theolo- 
gical underpinnings of your position on 
war and peace?" Thank you Shari Crall of 
Temecula, California, for your letter 
printed first below, and thank you 
Patricia Brooks of Lakewood, California, 
for your letter following. We appreciate 
your thoughtful reflections. 


As a freshman at BYU, I sat in a lec- 
ture where Professor Omar Kader said in 
regard to the defense budget (I hesitate 
to even paraphrase after such a long 
time, yet I would like to give credit for 
an idea that had such an impact on me) 
that if we really wanted peace, we would 
spend our dollars air-—dropping copies of 
The Book of Mormon rather than making 
bombs. I proceeded through my education 
as a political scientist, studying theo- 
ries of war, economics, international 
relations, and political systems. With 
degree in hand, I find it embarrassing to 
return to a comment that referred to an 
idea that I learned in Sunday School. 

The concept is that only righteousness can 
preserve one in war and that war is gen- 
erally an immoral act. I won't say that 
all war is without a moral tenet. I 
believe that saving Jews from Hitler's 
extermination plan was righteous and that 
freeing slaves was a moral cause. It 
seems obvious, however, that many immoral 
aspects were also present in these wars 
which might claim moral justification. 


The concept of righteousness preserving 
one in war is one I hold especially valid 
for the Americas because of The Book of 
Mormon promise to that effect (see 1 
Nephi 2:20). It is here in the United 
States that I exercise and promote my 
ideas, and so I will use this country as 
an example. Based on the premise of 
righteousness, I can find no security in 
an ever-increasing defense budget. In my 
belief, the quantity of arms is no deter-— 
rent to war; the only deterrent is our 
righteousness as a whole. It concerns me 
that defense has become our government's 
spending priority, rather than efforts to 
feed the poor and clothe the naked. In 
fact, I feel that in neglecting our 
Christian duties as a people, we are 
dealing a serious blow to our "national 
righteousness" and thereby undermining 
our national safety rather than securing 
shee 


My belief has recently brought me to a 
case in point; namely, aid to contra 
forces in Nicaragua. After reviewing the 
information available to me, I found 
myself confused as to what position to 
take. I deplore some of the Sandinista 
policies; for example the genocide of the 
Miskito Indians and the suppression of 
religion. On the other hand, I could not 
find moral support for the contra side 
either. Only in applying my righteousness 
test was I able to clearly formulate my 
opinion. In this light, it was apparent 
that pouring dollars into a war morally 
indefensible on both sides would benefit 
no one, Our money would be better spent 
helping refugees from the country. I 
urged my representatives to vote no on 
the aid proposal. 


Finally, one last tenet is important 
in my system. I do not believe freedom 
is a moral justification for aggression 
in war. I do believe that protecting our 
Constitution could (would) be justifica- 
tion for a defensive war action; however, 
I believe that an aggressive action 
against a Communist country based solely 
on the moral tenet of securing more free- 
dom would be unrighteous. I believe 
one's God-given free agency is preserved 
anywhere on this earth. 


My Mormon heritage, especially The 
Book of Mormon, has had a tremendous 
impact on my views of war and peace. 
Although I claim no exclusiveness to 
God's way and certainly tolerate alternate 
views, my interpretation of the many Book 
of Mormon scriptures that promise liberty 
and blessings in our land if commandments 
are kept (see 2 Nephi 1:7) has prompted 
me to urge my representatives to act 
along these lines. 


Shari Crall 
Temecula, 


California 
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World peace is just not possible as 
long as human nature is what it is. 
General Patton once remarked, "God help 
me but I love it [battle]" and, unfortun- 
ately, many men feel the same way. It 
seems to be part of their makeup to be 
aggressive--some more, some less. Normal, 
average men keep this emotion under con- 
trol; they find outlets for their feelings 
in sports and work and other acceptable 
activities. Some men have a sort of 
neurotic need for power over others, a 
desire to acquire territory all out of 
proportion to their true needs, and they 
feel justified in taking any action neces- 
sary to satisfy this need. This attitude 
can be observed both in domestic tyrants 
and in leaders of nations. There are 
many examples of this, from the father of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to Alexander, 
Napoleon and Hitler. These leaders never 
seem to have any trouble getting other 
men to follow them, and women too get 
caught up in the excitement. 


It's just within the last few decades 
that the banner of peace has really been 
taken up and that people have come to see 
the waste and futility of war. They are 
seeing the progress that can be made when 
effort is put into constructive activi- 
ties rather than into war production. 
Sadly, the word peace is now being used 
as a weapon against us in the free world. 
If we become obsessed with the idea of 
peace, there are those who would see it 
as an opportunity to take advantage of 
what they would consider a weakness, and 
peace without freedom is not worth having. 
As long as some people are eager to take 
control and others are ready to die for 
freedom, how can we have enduring peace? 
Jesus said, "In me ye shall have peace," 
yet all of his apostles died violent 
deaths for their belief. In the Old 
Testament, Jehovah commanded his people 
to fight for their belief in one God and 
against idol worship. We will not have 
complete peace until Jesus comes for his 
millenial reign. 


The only peace possible now is indivi- 
dual inner peace. Some of us seem to be 
born with this inner peace or else acquire 
it at an early age. To others it seems 
to be unattainable. If we all had inner 
peace, we wouldn't have the problems in 
the world that we have now. Peace of 
mind is self acceptance--it's knowing 
that even though I have not attained 
perfection, I'm still a worthwhile person 
and I like myself. Peace of mind is 
acceptance of others. It's not expecting 
everyone else to conform to my way of 
doing things. It's a willingness to 
respect and appreciate the variety in 
human beings. Peace of mind is the abil- 
ity to take things in stride. If I can't 
win the race, I can cheer for the one who 
does. If I fail, I can try again or 
adjust to a more realistic goal. Peace 
of mind is not taking oneself too seri- 
ously. The sky won't fall if I fail 
sometimes. Peace of mind is freedom from 
fear of the different. Knowledge, as 
well as love, casts out fear. 


Is total peace really a desirable 
condition? There are times when dissatis— 
faction is necessary for progress. If 
one's parents weren't good role models, 
it isn't necessary to accept their way of 
life. We can know when to make changes 
and also know when it would be futile to 
try. Peace is knowing when to keep going 
and when to try another direction. Much 
progress has been made because someone 
wasn't happy with the status quo. A 
certain amount of inner discontent can 
bring personal growth and improved con- 
ditions of environment. But for the most 
part, a peaceful life is a good life and 
worth striving for. We can have peace as 
individuals, but it is unrealistic to 
expect to achieve world peace before the 
millenium, 


Patricia Brooks 
Lakewood, California 
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ig Recently a sister asked through this column for comment want 







on the recent change in the policy of active member women 





going to the temple for endowments while married to non-member husbands. 






Sister Betty Damron of Laguna Miguel, California, 


shares with us all of her recent rich experience of visiting the temple 







after years of being denied that privilege. 
We rejoice with her and print her letter here: 
























































Exponent II was given to me by my of my Heavenly Father who knew that the I was never bitter about not having 
daughter as a birthday gift. How pleased time for reactivation was now--not when attended any of the three marriages. My 
I was to note in the last issue that the my children were "old enough." testimony of the gospel overpowered any 
"Sisters Help" column for the next issue bitterness. Disappointed, yes--but not 
concerned the new directive for taking My husband was supportive through the bitter. Resentful, yes--of my husband's 
out one's own temple endowments--with years of Primary activity and other Church inactivity, but fully aware that on all 
written consent from one's spouse as well involvement. Our lives were full and three occasions he had encouraged my 
as interviews with one's bishop and stake rich as we transferred from place to being in attendance at their weddings. 
president. Place. Being involved with small branches 

of the Church allowed great opportunities Early this year, my bishop talked with 

Boldly, the words hit me with great for testimony-—building. me about the new directive of going to 
impact--"TELL US WHAT THIS MEANS TO You." the temple for my own endowments and 
My response was: "THAT CONCERNS ME... A son was born--a ten-year span between explained the letter from the First 
I AM GOING TO THE TEMPLE IN JUST A FEW children. Presidency that outlined the policy change 
WEEKS." Now that I have had the temple for those with unendowed spouses. Not 
experience, I can express what this news In 1974, our daughter was married in long after that, my son phoned to tell me 
meant to me. the Ogden Temple, and the only ones from that he and his wife had attended a fire- 

her side of the family who attended were side at which time Victor L. Brown, a 

A few facts might be helpful in ex- an aunt, uncle, and their daughter. She temple president, had explained the new 
plaining the details--actually years-- said that she wept tears of joy when the policy. Our two daughters also encouraged 
that led to this final decision to acquire sealing was over, but most people were me to think more positively about this 
my own endowments. unaware that many of the tears stemmed change in policy. I also called a friend 

from the fact that her unendowed but very in Salt Lake who, along with his wife, 

I joined the Church at age 12 through active mother had been unable to be at has been a temple worker for eleven years. 
the efforts of a Primary-age friend who her side because of her unendowed but He personally consulted with Victor Brown 
expressed her disappointment that I was inactive spouse. and Marian Hanks and explained the situa-— 
going to be baptized in a church other tion. Both of the brethren told him to 
than the "true church." The result was At the time of the marriage, my husband advise his friend as follows: 1) Do not 
that my parents (non-member father and insisted that I consult with our bishop be totally influenced by her friends and 
inactive LDS mother) consented to my so that I could receive permission to family; 2) Consult with her bishop and 
attending Primary with my friend, and attend the wedding. I was not overjoyed stake president; and 3) Obtain written 
subsequently I was baptized. at the idea of going through the temple consent from her spouse that this decision 

without him and conveyed my negative would not result in any negative aspects 

Because of my home situation, temple feelings to my bishop. However, he was of the marriage relationship. 
marriage was never stressed, but there aware of how my husband felt and sensed 
was never any parental pressure regarding the urgency in seeking permission through My bishop talked with my husband at 
my marrying in (or out of) the Church. Proper channels. The final decision was great length, and a clear understanding 
My dating companions were mostly non- that the patriarch of the family had the was established between the three of us. 
Mormon, fine young men, but along came a responsibility for commencing the endow- My own interviews with my bishop and 
“Mormon boy" who even though inactive in ment and sealing ordinances with his stake president resulted in my making the 
the Church "talked temple marriage." spouse. My husband was irate--extremely decision to take this great step. 

This was the choice for me! However, our upset-—-resentful that a Church policy 

wedding was not in the temple but in my would prohibit a mother's attending her I had already made plans for a week's 
home, the marriage having been performed daughter's wedding. The onus was upon vacation with my family in Salt Lake City, 
by the bishop of my ward who, of course, him, and he did not like it one bit!! My and on Saturday, May 3, 1986, I did go to 
had encouraged a temple ceremony. Some- sense of relief was obvious; the decision the temple for my own endowments. My two 
how, my own Church activity took a down- was made; and I could still hope that in daughters and sons-—in-law, my son and his 
hill slide. time we might go to the temple together. wife and her parents, my Salt Lake friends 

(the temple workers who had been so en- 

My husband finished college and then Two years later our other daughter was couraging), and my niece were in company 

began his first job in Salt Lake City married in the Salt Lake Temple, and the with me. Having had this experience, I 





I cried tears of know for a certainty that I want to go 
back and participate in the ordinance 





with a major oil company. We were well policy had not changed. 
aware that our corporate growth would joy that our two girls had made the right 
involve being subject to transfer, but we choice. Their father was proud and said, work that is necessary for the salvation 
were excited about the prospect of this "The girls have what they want--a temple of our dead. I am looking forward to the 


new adventure. marriage." The girls did have a temple refreshing experience of just being in 
the temple again and having time to ponder 











wedding, but they were disappointed that 
By this time, we had two darling their parents were not with them. My my spiritual goals, praying, too, that my 
daughters--just a year apart. Our first husband had not grasped the full picture husband will someday change his mind, 
that he will catch the spirit and spark 






transfer took us to a small town in Idaho. of the eternal family. 

Who should appear at my door but my visit- 

ing teacher. (Church records DO have a In the meantime, our son served a 

way of keeping up with us; how thankful I mission, fully supported--financially and 
am for that!) My comment to my new friend emotionally--by his father, who encouraged What did this new policy mean to ens 
was, "When my children are old enough, I our son to make this choice on his own It meant that my bishop felt I was worthy 
would like to teach Primary." Little did and not to be overly persuaded by his of temple blessings, that my Heavenly 

I know that my visiting teacher was a sisters or brothers~in-law or others who Father must love me very much to have 





of reactivation. This can be done only 
through love and continued prayers. 












- i tainly that my 

counselor in the Primary presidency. had declared their hopes for his fulfill touched my spirit, and et aR 
ain lied ing a mission. After his return, he husband who had been the “encourager" a 

ite cetecee be “ipueptaa ean along is now pleased that the Church saw 





as a Primary teacher. My total reactiva- married, and as recently as August 1984, 
tion in the Church was through the love there was still no change in Church policy fit to change the policy. 


of my visiting teacher, the Primary or- regarding temple endowment for the "one 
ganization, and most assuredly the love active spouse." 
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For many years I have wanted the bless- 
ings of eternity--a celestial marriage, 
sealed and sanctified in the temple. 

Now, after twenty-three years of marriage 
to a non-active LDS man, I'm told that 
with my husband's permission I may be 
allowed to go to the temple. 


During the early years of my marriage, 
I wanted nothing more. When we married, 
I felt he had great promise. (As a child, 
he shook the hand of a prophet, who told 
him he would be a great leader in the 
Church. Oh, how our ambitions deceive 
us!) I knew it would be only a matter of 
time until he fell back into the fold. 


In the middle years, I wanted to see 
our children have fathers' blessings and 
wanted to know that someone would be 
there to call my name and usher me into 
the kingdom, wanted to be the ideal family 
instead of being placed with the "widows 
and orphans." 


In more recent years, I know that 
whatever faith I have will have to be 
sufficient and that my children will have 
to develop their own. I feel sad to 
think that my husband will probably never 
embrace the Church of his youth, and 
sadder to know that it doesn't matter 
very much to me. 


In the early years I was hopeful, 
asking him hesitantly to come with us 
from time to time. He grudgingly acceded. 
In the middle years, I resorted to storm- 
ing and tears, making both our lives 
miserable on Sundays. He had an affair 
with a woman whose only demands were 
physical. 


Another sister, whose name is withheld, 


had different thoughts on going to the temple 


with her husband's permission. 


We moved to another part of the coun- 
try. I decided that the only way to make 
this marriage work was not to nag, berate, 
exhort, or otherwise push or prod my hus-— 
band into Church activity. We had a 
third child; he fell in love with another 
woman; and once again I repented. I read 
Total Woman, prayed, attended classes and 
thought of all the ways I might please him 
that I hadn't tried. Then the light 
dawned! Why did I think that the changes 
should all be mine? "What do you mean 
you had an affair because I wouldn't let 
you smoke in the house?" So what if I 
wasn't a perfect homemaker, didn't have a 
great body, and wasn't "just right?" I 
was angry clear through! I couldn't 
believe that I had thought his problems 
were my fault. Reading the 64th section 
of the Doctrine and Covenants didn't 
help. I'm still mad. 


Usually I can live with all of this, 
and our marriage floats along on a sea of 
relative calm. My husband is an excellent 
provider and enjoys our children. He 
still doesn't go to church, still largely 
ignores me, and tells me that while we 
haven't had any real "highs," we haven't 
had any real "lows" either. We're okay, 
but okay isn't enough to want to carry 
this on into eternity. 


However, while my marriage is more-or- 
less static, I seem to be changing. I 
went back to work part-time six years 


ago. A year and a half ago, I added more 
hours. (I work 32 hours a week doing 
intake, emergency services, and therapy at 


our community mental health center, and 
love it!) I'm going back to graduate 
school this fall and am doing some ex- 


tensive training in hypnotherapy (which 
has the aspect of a conversion experi- 
ence). 


Our daughter was married this spring, 
and our son graduated from high school 
and is getting ready for a mission. Our 
seven-year-old daughter is still at home 
and a lot of fun. Our ward has been 
divided, after ten years, and we've been 
moved into a new building, so I can no 
longer take my 88-year-old friend to 
church with me. My comfortable niche in 
this world is no longer there. 


Now I receive word that, with my hus- 


band's permission, I, too, can go to the 
temple. Now, suddenly, it's almost too 
late. I'm too worldly. I laugh with 


friends at parties, have drunk drinks 
(though didn't feel a need to continue 
that), am a closet-Buddhist, have friends 
who are vegetarians, and spend long hours 
pondering the pros and cons of adultery. 
I may never act on the fantasy, but the 
question is there. I can almost under- 
stand my husband's earlier need to find 
love and understanding. I'm not ready 
yet for vows of chastity and obedience 
and for a life of dedication to him. And 
I certainly won't ask my husband's permis- 
sion or get a signed statement to that 
effect. Having been forced to make all 
spiritual decisions alone for these many 


years, it seems absurd to expect him to 
decide any big questions for me now. If 
the Church and the Lord want me, they'll 


have to take me on my own recognizance. 
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What follows is another letter responding to earlier letters 


from sisters whose husbands had been unfaithful to them. 


Dear, 
and pain 
speak of 
not live 


dear friend, you speak of hurt 
and degradation and shame, You 
a husband who did not or could 
up to the covenants he made in 
the holy temple. You feel lost and be- 
trayed. He not only left you with all 
the worries of how to feed and clothe and 
educate those children who should have 
been a shared responsibility but left you 
wondering what your deficiencies were. 

He now re-enters your life seeming to 
have everything that you lack--a happy 
married life, acceptance at church, 
friends, money, the whole bag in fact. 


I understand how you feel. I, too, was 
married in the temple. My husband grew 
away from the Church, quit supporting me 
and our children, left home to work, and 
refused to move us to the town in which 
he worked. I instigated and received a 
divorce. I found, as did you, how single, 
divorced mothers are left out in the 
Church. Even though I had friends who 
understood my reason for divorce, every- 
thing in the Church was set up for couples 
or complete families. I, too, did not 
get a temple divorce. I had a friend at 
the time who had been recently divorced, 
and we found that our aloneness drew us 
into closer friendship. We felt that we 
were neither married nor unmarried, so we 
made an appointment with the temple presi- 
dent, hoping he could clarify our situa- 
tion as holders of civil but not temple 
divorces. His advice and loving informa- 
tion may help you. 


First, he said we did not need to 
obtain a temple divorce unless we were 
considering re-marriage. Second, he said 
that non-support or abandonment of chil- 
dren and family, if the husband had in- 
come, constituted grounds for a temple 
divorce. Third, he said that if a husband 
remarried or lived with another woman 
without a temple divorce, he was commit- 
ting adultery. Apparently, your husband 
didn't wait even for a civil divorce to 
do this. This action, the president 
said, broke the eternal marriage covenant 


The sister asks that her name be withheld. 


and freed the innocent person from the 
marriage. Thus, you are no longer married 
to this man. Fourth, he told us that if 
we were faithful to our covenants and 
continued to be so, God would give us a 
worthy husband in the Celestial Kingdom. 
Because you have not broken your part of 
the covenant under which your children 
were born, you and they have a right to 
the blessings of eternity with a righteous 
and faithful husband and father. 


So, dear friend, do not become bitter 
because he seems so successful and accept- 
ed. He is living in a fantasy. You are 
no longer his first wife in the Celestial 
Kingdom. He forfeited that privilege. I 
would advise you to ask your bishop to 
find out all of the facts and get a copy 
of all records pertinent to you and to 
him so you can be sure that everything is 
in fact the way it seems to be. Also, 
get an appointment with your temple presi- 
dent and ask him any questions about the 
relationships and rites involved in this 
type of situation. Check up on what I 
have told you. If he can't answer your 
questions, he can tell you who can. 


Whether or not you still love this man 
or feel that you are still really married 
to him, please face up to the fact that 
only your innate love, compassion, and 
forgiveness tie you to him at all. For- 


give him, release him, let him go out of 
your mind, out of your heart, and out of 
your life. Forget all of the hurt you 


have received through him. Sit down and 
list all of the things you have had to 
learn, all of the growth you have been 
forced into by this impossibly hard situ- 
ation. Then thank God for the blessings 
he has endowed you with as recompense for 
your difficult life. By releasing, for- 
giving, and truly thanking God for what 
you have gained from this experience, you 
will be able to forget this man in the 
present and not be upset or bothered by 
his future actions. 


I had to do it myself, and it was more 


than I could take many times. But out of 
my experience I gained a firmness, an 
independence, an ability to think and act 
for myself and the children, and an edu- 
cation I probably would never have re- 
ceived otherwise. I received a greater 
confidence in myself and a stronger faith 
in God. I had to rely on God--there was 
no one else. My husband lived with an- 
other man's wife after I divorced him, 
then he was married and divorced several 
times before he died an early death. 

Now, I can look back at the pleasant 
times we had together without the feelings 
of loss and pain over all the rest. 


If the failure of the marriage was in 
any way my fault, I still do not know. 
I assume that it was to some extent, but 
like you, I was given no idea of what it 
might have been, I now realize that I 
did what I could do with the resources I 
had then, and I feel no guilt about it. 


I do hope my sharing of a painful time 
in my life may help you in your time of 
turmoil and confusion. Do not let his 
actions at this time affect your Church 
activities. He has done enough harm in 
your life already. You have a right to 
go to the temple. Do not allow this man, 
and your reactions to him, to turn your 
life from your goal of the Celestial 
Kingdom. 


I pray God's love and compasssion for 
you and add my love also. 


GPR Ya JOR Of Tg re 
PEP GRRE? Roe cha! 

Over the years, we have heard from 
many of our sisters who have been deeply 
affected by someone's inactivity in the 
Church--either their own, a spouse's, a 
child's, a dear friend's, a parent's. Our, 
latest correspondent expressed confusion 
and distress at the seemingly inexplicable 
inactivity of her husband. [In her letter, 
she requested your words of comfort and 
counsel. (Please submit your contribu- 
tions typed, double-spaced, with margins 
of 10 and 50. The due date is September 
15, 1986.) 
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Mea Culpa, Mea Culpa 


First, for librarians and those who 
are keeping your copies of Exponent 
in your own archives, the Winter issue 
was misnumbered as Volume 12, Number 3. 
That issue about role models should have 
been numbered Volume 12, Number 2, 















Second, because of our efforts to get 
back on our quarterly schedule, we pub- 
lished two issues close together without 





Margaret Rampton Munk 


1941-1986 






















































Remember that great Gloria Steinem 
retort on the occasion of her fortieth 
birthday? Someone said, "Wow, you sure 
don't Jook forty!" to which she replied, 
"Hey, this is how forty looks!" People 
often said things like that about Meg 
Munk, but in her case it was not the 
mystery of her not "looking" forty; it 
was the mystery of her not "looking" 
powerful. One said, "I just met Meg 
Munk, and she didn't look at all like I 
expected her to look. I mean, I have 
read her poems, I have heard so much 
about her, and, well, I don't know, I 
just expected this big strong woman." 























I have had the same response over the 
twenty years of our friendship. Each 
time we re-met, I was drawn to hug her 
enthusiastically and would catch myself 
in the middle of a big embrace saying to 
myself, "Be careful, Judy, or you'll 
erush this tender body!" Then I'd laugh, 
contemplating the sweet whimsy of the 
trick that nature had played in placing 
big, expansive Meg in this little, fragile 
body. What a terrific reminder of what 
we all should have learned about books 
and covers. 


It was that way the first time that I 
met Meg in Boston. We were invited to 
dinner by kind hosts who worried that 
western Mormons might not properly adjust 
to New England culture. They were deter- 
mined to teach us to eat and appreciate 
an authentic New England lobster dinner, 
complete with the introductory mountain 
of "steamers" (clams in shells with long 
black necks), dipped in salted water and 
butter and, swallowed whole. Meg stuffed 
the creatures down with characteristic 
determination, spent the next hour sick 
in the bathroom, and then leaned on me as 
we walked to the car--she trembling and I 
puzzling over the contrasting images I 
had of my new friend, Meg (then) Rampton. 


























I soon ceased to be baffled by this 
contrast, and instead was delighted by 
the solid, clear authority that abounded 
in this woman with the quiet, tentative 
voice. I learned to expect that from the 
moment of unhugging, Meg would begin to 
talk, not heavily, but seriously about 
important things. When she wrote, all 
the punctuation was where it should be. 
But when she talked, she had little re- 
spect for periods and commas. She flowed 
calmly, though often with quiet urgency 
from topic to topic. She would pause to 
invite response but forge on as if to 
comment on how much there was to talk 
about and try to mutually understand 
about life. She was tentative only in 
delivery; she was firm in belief. She 
was clear, profound, wise. 




















Just three weeks ago, I met her at 
Harvard where she and Russ and the kids 
were jointly celebrating Russ's 25th 
class reunion. We completed our long 
hug, which I feared might be the last in 
this life, and scurried to a place where 
we could get on with what had to be a 
brief, therefore necessarily intense 
talk. She began immediately with insights 
into the pronounced differences between 
depression and sadness. She had experi- 
enced both in the last two years, and she 
wanted to tell me how acutely painful 
each was, yet how very different. Depres- 
sion, she said, might be caused by some 
explainable set of circumstances but was 
on the whole a senseless, hopeless feel- 
ing, discouraging efforts to understand 
and conquer. 
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"I learned from it about its murky 
darkness," she explained with a precision 
that made me feel I could grasp what she 
meant. Although her depression had ended 
over a year ago, she confirmed that others 
lived with it now, and I must hear from 
her how to respond to them. For now, she 
told me, what I was seeing in her was 
profound sadness for which there was no 
cause for me to worry. Sadness was linked 
to an understandable, though possibly 
terrible reality. It called out to be 
understood. That possibility made it 
tolerable. Plus it linked a person with 
others who experienced harsh realities in 
living--a link that was very comforting. 
I should be glad for her that this time 
her march towards dying was with sadness 
but not with depression. "Not to worry," 
she said. "Rejoice with me." I was 
convinced, and I felt taught by hér once 
again. 


Another time she taught me and hundreds 
of others in her "Pillars of My Faith" 
talk at the Sunstone Symposium in Washing- 
ton in 1985. Meg's sermon was delivered 
by a friend who loved and understood Meg 
and the wise words that she had written, 
One of Meg's points touched on the family- 
hood of humankind. With the insight of a 
woman who had adopted children from 
diverse and unknown bloodlines and bound 
them into her eternal family, she talked 
eloquently about the actual--yes, 
literal--sisterhood and brotherhood of 
all the people on this Earth. 


Her testimony was compelling; she had 
a clear vision of how we are related to 
each other. Some struggle to regard all 
earthly neighbors as peers. Meg found it 
easy, simply normal, to see herself as a 
grateful member of a huge and close-knit 
human family. From that sure knowledge 
sprang her perpetual zeal to be the gentle 
"keeper" of any sister or brother in need. 


People listening mumbled their appreci- 
ations with phrases like "wow," "amazing," 
"moving," and "powerful." A weeping 
person near me who did not know Meg mur- 
mured, "She must be an incredible, power- 
ful person." 


I wondered, with a smile, if this 
person might react--as I still do--were 
she to meet Meg, at the incongruity be- 
tween Meg's slight, frail stature and her 
spirit. Would she gasp with astonishment, 
having known Meg's reputation, poetry, 
wit, and wisdom, "Wow, you sure don't 
look powerful!" To which Meg might well 
reply in her profound way, "Hey, this is 
how powerful looks!" 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


One of Meg's last poems follows. It 
could be considered autobiographical, 
as she was also a teacher and pioneer. 


For Christa McAuliffe 


You won a passport 

To the stars, 

Wrote your lesson plan 

And called your journey 
The ultimate field trip. 

So it must be for all, 
Required for graduation 

On completion of 
Terrestrial curriculum. 

You held a round-trip pass, 
But forfeited return 
Finding yourself suddenly 
Home. 














































































sending out renewal notices. Those 
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